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Education 


for the Service of God 


by John 


W: HAVE HEARD how the founders of Princeton 
declared it to be the purpose of the new institution 
to raise up young men for the service of church 
and state. 

No doubt the two services were closely conjoined 
in their minds. They did not think of church and 
state as two separate entities or two separate soci- 
eties, but as functions of one and the same society 
—the Christian community of America. 

This was even more obviously true of the founders 
of the earliest universities in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. Before that time the only institu- 
tions of higher learning were the cathedral and 
monastic schools; and not only was education then 
entirely in the hands of the Church, but the only 
students were prospective priests and monks, and 
the only instruction given was such as priests and 
monks required according to the ideas of the time. 
As one historian reminds us, “In the Dark Ages 
Arithmetic and Astronomy found their way into the 
educational curriculum chiefly because they taught 
the means of finding Easter.” (H. Rashdall, The 
Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, Vol 1, 
p. 35.) 

When, however, the first great universities came 
into existence — Bologna, Paris, Padua, Oxford, 
Cambridge and the rest — one of the principal 
changes for which they stood was that they were 
attended not only by servants of the Church but 
also by servants of the State—lawyers and those who 
would have to do with political affairs. Yet they 
were still, as we might put it, under the umbrella 
not only of Christianity but also of the Church, and 
theology was still the Queen of the Sciences. More- 
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over, this situation was to continue until very near 
to our time. Let me read you this from Professor 
Gilbert Ryle’s Introduction to a recent symposium 
entitled The Revolution in Philosophy: 
Between the time when Bradley was an undergraduate 
(the 1860s) and the time when I was an undergraduate 
(the 1920s) the population of intellectuals, and particu- 
larly of academic intellectuals, in the British Isles had 
changed from being a predominantly clerical to an al- 
most entirely lay population. In Bradley’s youth most 
Fellows of colleges were in orders and a big proportion 
of the undergraduates came from, and were destined to 
go to, the vicarage or the manse . . . By the 1920s all of 
this had gone. Almost all university teachers were lay- 
men; almost all undergraduates came from lay homes and 
looked forward to secular careers. 


Now I do not for a moment regret this change, 
revolutionary as it is. For the change does not mean 
that the number of students for the Church’s min- 
istry is less than it was a hundred years ago, but 
only that the universities, greatly swollen in number 
and in size, are now catering for those destined for 
a multitude of other callings: And that is all to the 
good, and very much to the good. But it does mean 
that when one now addresses a general university 
audience, as I am doing today, only a small propor- 
tion of that audience will consist of graduates who 
are in the whole-time service of the Church, or of 
undergraduates who are looking forward to such 
whole-time service. I am quite sure, therefore, that 
your President was acting wisely when he asked me 
to follow up the address on the service of the state, 
not with an address on the service of the Church, 
but rather with an address on the service of God. 

For that is a very different thing. Whatever walk 
of life we are following, or are looking to, we are 








all called upon, not only to serve God, but to give 
Him our whole-time service. All our service of the 
state must, if it is to lead to any good, be at the 
same time service to God, because “Except the Lord 
build the house [of state], they labor in vain that 
build it.” The service of God is not in competition 
with any worthy secular calling, but rather provides 
the ultimate setting in which that calling must be 
envisaged and pursued and the spirit in which it 
must be undertaken. And education for the service 
of God is not in competition with education in 
secular subjects, but provides the ultimate context 
and frame of reference which alone give them the 
significance and the dignity which they possess. 

I myself have been a college and university 
teacher all my life and it seems to me, on looking 
back, that the greatest danger with which education 
has been threatened in recent years is the lack of a 
sense of direction. We are busy all the time and 
seem to be traveling all the time, but we don’t know 
where we are going. My immediate predecessor in 
my chair at Edinburgh University was a very ab- 
sent-minded man of whom many stories are told, 
but one of them is that on one of his journeys he got 
out of the train at a certain junction and telephoned 
to his wife and asked her, “Where am I going?” to 
which she replied only, “Look at your ticket!” 
Well, we seem so often to have lost our ticket. 

I would say that never in any culture has intel- 
lectual life so lost the sense of ultimate destination 
as has the Western world during the last several 
generations. We have so much knowledge and so 
little wisdom—and knowledge without wisdom is not 
only futile but terribly dangerous. We keep on ac- 
quiring knowledge, but we do not clearly know what 
is the gain of acquiring it. Much of it rouses our 
natural curiosity, and much of it serves material 
and utilitarian ends; but neither curiosity nor mate- 
rial comfort can provide by themselves satisfying 
food for the spirit of man. 

To say that the world’s great seekers after truth 
were motivated only by curiosity would be as great 
a slander as to say that they had in mind only 
utilitarian ends. They were moved rather by the 
desire to know how to live. Theirs was neither a 
merely utilitarian nor a merely intellectual quest: 
it was a profoundly spiritual one. But of late years 
much of the education within our Western culture 
has seemed to gravitate towards a condition of spir- 
itual neutrality, without any philosophy of life to 
guide students in the planning and pursuit of their 
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studies, without any unifying principle under which 
their increasing specialization and departmentaliza- 
tion might be subsumed; and in this they have 
reflected the situation in so much of our general 
society, where the awakening of our ancient spir- 
itual heritage has forced men to rely for such com- 
munity spirit as still remains to them upon certain 
superficial common interests which are far too 
fragile to afford lasting support and security. 

Our own generation has been given many un- 
happy object lessons in the result to which this 
process, if it finds nothing to check it, is likely to 
lead. Above all, we know what happened to the 
intellectual life of Germany between 1930 and 1945. 
When I was a student in two German universities 
just before the First World War, they were at the 
forefront of advance in almost every department of 
learning, but at the same time they had reached a 
condition of spiritual neutrality such as, up to that 
time, had never elsewhere been paralleled within 
Western civilization. They had no unifying philoso- 
phy of life. There was a sort of vacuum at the 
center of it all. And so the intellectual life of Ger- 
many fell victim to the first definite and robust 
philosophy of life that began to be preached, which 
was the Nazi ideology. Here was something to fill 
the vacuum. Here, with a vengeance, was something 
that would cement every specialism and every in- 
dividualism into a new sense of community and 
corporate purpose. 

It has all now gone to dust and ashes, but surely 
it has taught us this lesson—that an exaggerated 
disinterestedness is likely in the end to fall victim 
to an intemperate and evil partisanship, and that a 
rootless freedom of thought is likely to give place 
before very long to some new totalitarian bondage. 

It is another totalitarian philosophy of life that 
is now making a bid for the intellectual life of the 
world: no longer Fascism but Communism. Com- 
munism does offer us a way out of the prevailing 
intellectual atomism. It offers us integration instead 
of confusion. It offers us direction in place of aim- 
lessness. It offers us an all-embracing purpose in 
place of our hundred individualisms. Yes, but what 
a purpose, and at what a price! Surely the question 
which above all others confronts our universities 
today is, Have we a substitute for Communism? 
Are we offering our students as robust a philosophy 
of life but a better one; as definite an ideal for 
which to strive but a nobler one; a faith to which 
they can devote themselves with equal zeal but which 
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is more worthy of their devotion? 

I take it that most of us who are here have such 
a philosophy, such ideals and such a faith, and that 
our desire is to instil these things into the minds 
and hearts and conscience of the younger generation 
at our Universities. But the question is how we are 
to do it, and this is a question that has greatly 
exercised our minds during the last fifteen years 
especially and concerning which many books have 
been written. How shall we do it, for instance, in 
the case of a young man who comes to the university 
to study medicine or engineering? These courses 
are strictly scientific and technical. Where is there 
room in such courses for consideration of ultimate 
ideals, of the true pattern of human brotherhood, 
of the final end of all human endeavor, or of the 
meaning of life? 

Some would say that the student ought to get that 
in what are called his extra-curricular student activ- 
ities, but experience has shown that that is not 
enough; because from this alone he does not learn 
how the specialized knowledge of the curriculum 
itself is to be integrated into this deeper knowledge. 
It has therefore frequently been proposed that every 
student of science, or of any other specialism—as 
part of his regular academic training—be required 
to attend some courses in general philosophy, in 
political philosophy and in religious knowledge. 
That line has already been experimented with in a 
number of institutions, and I think successfully. 
But it is very difficult to operate. Not only do such 
courses require great skill and wisdom in the teacher, 
if there is to be no infringement of that proper 
freedom of thought which is integral to the whole 
conception of university education; but there is the 
added difficulty that such courses will seem to the 
student to be out of relation to the rest of his study. 
What is wanted is some means of enabling the stu- 
dent to envisage and to pursue his departmental 
studies and therefore the job to which he will later 
be called, within the context of a large noble view 
of life. 

Now it seems to me, when I reflect on my long 
experience of student communities, that this result 
can only be obtained, if the teachers of these de- 
partmental subjects are themselves animated by such 
a large and noble view of life. The professor of 
medicine or of engineering or, let us say, of 
European history, will not discourse on philosophy 
or on social ethics or on Christian faith, but if he 
himself possesses a sound philosophy or is animated 
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by a living Christian faith; if he himself in Matthew 
Arnold’s phrase, sees life steadily and sees it whole, 
this wholeness of vision should make itself apparent 
in the way he discourses on his own speciality. That, 
in my experience—and I could give many examples 
of it—is how students are most influenced. It is no 
part of the business of a professor of engineering 
to preach the Christian or any other view of life, 
but if he is a good Christian or is himself animated 
by a noble view of life, this will inevitably com- 
municate itself to those whom he teaches. They will 
see him not merely as a specialist who teaches tech- 
nicalities, but as a man—and as a man who puts his 
technicalities in their right place, in their proper 
relation to the highest good of humanity and to the 
service of God. 

The first serious question that was ever asked 
of me was asked when I was about five years old 
in the Highlands of Scotland. It was the first ques- 
tion in our Presbyterian Shorter Catechism — a 
Catechism approved in 1648, as is stated on the 
title page, “for catechising such as are of weaker 
capacity.” The question, as you all know, was “what 
is the chief end of man?” And the answer I was 
taught to give was, “Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God, and to enjoy Him forever.” It is within the 
context of that question and answer that what we 
call our Western civilization has developed, and I 
believe our civilization to be doomed to swift disin- 
tegration and decay, if it should cease to be aware 
of itself as standing within that context. It is this 
fact which lays so heavy a burden of responsibility 
on all those institutions, from the primary schools 
to the highest seats of learning, which are entrusted 
with the task of forming the minds of the rising 
generation—and on every individual member of the 
staff. Each of us is entrusted with the teaching of a 
particular “subject,” usually a very specialized sub- 
ject; but let none of us think that his responsibility 
ends there: for certainly our potential influence does 
not end there. To know one subject or many sub- 
jects is not to*be an educated man. The true end 
of education is not the accumulation of knowledge 
but the acquisition of wisdom, and knowledge is 
profitable to us only so far as it makes us wise. But, 
as was said, several thousand years ago in words 
which are as true today as when they were first 
uttered, “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom: a good understanding have all they that 
do his commandments; his praise endureth forever.” 

END 
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Modern life, especially in the academic community, of 
necessity involves inter-relationships. In this article 


Kenneth L. Pike suggests the right Christian attitude. 


Serving 


our colleagues 


I WOULD CHARGE you from God not to forget our 
Lord Jesus’ words: “The kings of the Gentiles ex- 
ercise lordship over them; and they that exercise 
authority upon them are called benefactors. But ye 
shall not be so: but he that is greatest among you, 
let him be as the younger; and he that is chief, as 
he that doth serve” (Luke 22:25, 26). 

Zacchaeus was serving himself in the beginning 
of that story in Luke 19, but then the Holy Spirit 
worked in his heart. And we find that his person- 
ality was different after the Holy Spirit had worked 
him over from what it had been when He began. In 
the end, as far as this story goes, Zacchaeus was 
serving others. Not only was he replacing that which 
he had stolen, but he was serving beyond the line 
of duty. 

Then there was Nicodemus. He had to be born 
again (John 3), have his whole outlook changed, 
and start all over from Jesus. Without trying to 
understand all this, he spread his sails to the power. 
And in John 19 we find Nicodemus serving, bring- 
ing spices for Jesus’ body—not a prominent task 
for an intellectual, but the “greatest among you shall 
be your servant” (Matthew 23:11). 

Using our twentieth century language, we can say 
that one means of serving our colleagues is to make 
them “look good” in the eyes of others at our own 
expense. 

I have a young boy, and every once in a while 
he wants to climb up on my shoulders. When he’s 
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up there, he may shout with delight: “Mommy, 
Mommy, look at me. I’m taller than Daddy!” On 
my shoulders he has a foundation from which he 
stands head and shoulders above anybody else, in- 
cluding me. He’s been made to look good. He’s been 
made to look tall and mature. And suddenly, by 
climbing on someone else’s shoulders, he feels, in a 
small way, part of the adult community. 

Pride often tempts us to make ourselves appear 
good in the eyes of the public at the expense of our 
colleagues. In fact, we may not only try to make 
ourselves appear good, but we may even make one 
of our colleagues look “sick” that we might appear 
better. This is not the will of God; rather the will 
of God for us is to serve—to make others, not our- 
selves, look good. The will of God is not that we 
look good, or important, or successful. Rather the 
will of God is that we make ourselves shoulders on 
which our colleagues can climb so that they look 
good, and powerful, and successful, and productive. 

None of us lives in a vacuum, none of us lives 
to ourself and none of us exists on our own. The 
great sin of Adam and Eve was to want to be 
independently good in their own eyes. That same 
sin plagues us, but we can’t be independently good. 
None of us can hope to be head and shoulders above 
anybody else except as we are standing on the shoul- 
ders of someone who is our foundation. Not only 
is the Lord our foundation, but our colleagues are 
also. 








Only a few can be the shoulders for all. There 
are only a few to whom God has given the grace to 
stand when everybody discourages them. But all 
of us with encouragement from one another can in 
turn give encouragement to others—if we will, in- 
stead of trying to grab the plums and the gravy. We 
can encourage the others and help them to look 
good, not that they might be proud, but that they 
might produce for the glory of God. 


It’s amazing how a little courage helps us produce. 
Only a few go ahead without encouragement. The 
rest of us need it, for it is the encouragement from 
others that gives the courage without which most 
of us aren’t men, and without which we collapse in 
the face of trouble. Most people aren’t independent 
enough to stand without such help. Therefore others 
need to uphold them, to let them climb on their 
shoulders until they can get up above the crowd, 
until they can see what it is like to be as tall as 
somebody else. They need a genuine compliment, 
a genuine bit of appreciation, genuine encourage- 
ment. It’s amazing how we want to have esteem 
in the eyes of our colleagues. 


When I was a freshman in college, I was part of 
a crew that served tables in the cafeteria, and a 
couple of the crew were the most accomplished fel- 
lows at barbed comments that I’ve ever met. 


In competition with them I became clever, too, 
and by the end of that year I couldn’t hear a sen- 
tence from one of my colleagues without thinking 
of something clever and sharp with which to reply. 

When my Dad heard me, he would say, “Why 
don’t people study to say the kind thing instead of 
the cruel thing?” But I couldn’t think of anything 
encouraging, or sweet, or good. I had become 
totally corrupt. I could think only of the cruel 
thing, the clever thing, at which people had to 
laugh even if they were hurt. 

I saw after a while that I was losing all my 
friends, and I asked God to break me of that habit. 
It took three years to break it, and in order to do 
so I had to swear before God that I’d be silent 
rather than say something barbed and cruel. I 
wasn’t used to being silent and it hurt to have 
nothing to say when I was bursting with a clever 
remark. But God doesn’t want us to look clever at 


the expense of someone else. We are called to serve, 
to make others look good. 


All of salvation is to make us look good! We 
who are dirty, worn, broken, and sinful are to be 
the showcase of heaven. The angels are watching 
to see God take somebody who isn’t good and make 
him look good. “Who art thou that judgest another 
man’s servant? ...He shall be holden up: for God 
is able to make him stand” (Romans 14:4). 


The Lord Jesus came to serve. As the chief, He 
was the slave; as above all, He was the doormat. 
And He said an amazing thing to His followers, 
“Greater things than these shall ye do.” 

His are the shoulders on which we stand, and 
when He said, “Greater things than these shall ye 
do,” He meant it. Did He ever get outside His home 
country and go beyond? No. When were the big 
crowds won and redeemed by His blood? At Pente- 


cost, after He’d gone. Did He ever translate the 
Bible for anybody? No. 


Today we are bringing the Word of God to tribes 
that have never had it. And why shouldn’t we, with 
His shoulders to stand on, and with His power to 
work from? He didn’t have His own resurrection 
behind Him. His blood redemption which is behind 
us wasn’t there until He was through. He learned 
obedience in order to be a foundation stone for us, 
and that we might go beyond. He was a slave; He 
came to die that we might live. 


What does Matthew 10:39 mean? “He that 
findeth his life shall lose it,” and Matthew 19:30, 
“But many that are first shall be last; and the last 
shall be first.” He who looks good is going to look 
bad, if he has been standing on other people when 
he should have been under them supporting them. 

Some of us feel that we’re not very important. 
We don’t get good grades. We haven’t led a lot of 
people to the Lord. We’re not powerful speakers. 
We’re not in the public eye. We don’t seem to look 
good. 

Don’t be afraid. The ones who are going to 
look good over there aren’t necessarily the ones who 
look good here. 

The ones who are going to look good over there 
are the ones who have won the inward battle. They 
are the ones who have a life full of love, and make 
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others look good instead of themselves. They are 
the ones who are full of joy, instead of grouching; 
full of gentleness, rather than toughness. They are 
ones who have self-control; studying when they 
should study; going to bed when they should go to 
bed; getting up when they should get up; reading 
the Bible when they should read the Bible. They 
do what they should do when they should do it. 
They make their bodies mind them. 

When on the field, these people, under self- 
control, throw down their books to be with the 
people when they need attention. They don’t say, 
“I’ve got to study, I can’t talk with you.” And yet 
when the people are gone and time is available, then 
they sit down, open their books, dig in and translate. 
They study and learn verbs when their time is their 
own, instead of taking two hours out for a cup of 
coffee. 

These are they who shall be first up there. Not 
those who are clever, not those who look good here. 

And on the field are new Christians. Do we make 
them look good and feel good? 

I can’t erase from my memory the dull anger and 
hurt I felt once. I was on the shores of a lake in 
Latin America. I was with a missionary whom I 
knew only slightly, when a boy about ten years old 
came up to me with a little boat made out of reeds. 
It was a lovely little boat with a mast made out of 
a stick. He held it up to me in a genuine, friendly 
way and asked, “You want to buy my boat?” 

And I did want to buy his boat; it was pretty 
and he had made it. I could have had it for almost 
nothing, although the money I paid would have 
been a good bit to the boy. But as I started to buy 





it, the missionary grabbed it. He snatched it without 
permission! He pulled off the mast and said, 
“That’s not worth the money, it’s no good!” And 
he gave it back to the boy. 

That missionary had just been released from jail. 
He had been put there, supposedly, for teaching the 
name of the Lord. But no wonder he had been in 
jail! He had not learned that we should not make 
the harmless customs of the nationals of other 
countries appear ugly at points where they are 
merely different from our own. He needed to learn 
gentleness, surrender, consideration of others; he 
needed to learn to encourage what is good, and pure, 
and lovely. He needed to learn that we should be 
patient while the Lord is working in others, just as 
He must in us, to eliminate that which is dark. All 
of us must somehow learn His lessons. 

The Lord chose His twelve, most of them just 
ordinary men. He sent them forth and said, 
“Greater things than these shall ye do,” and He let 
them stand on His shoulders. And in our relation- 
ships with believers, we must let those who will 
become leaders stand on our shoulders, rather than 
keeping ourselves head and shoulders over them. 
Then greater things than we do shall they do. 

Now we are back where we started in Luke 
22:25, 26: “And He said unto them, The kings of 
the Gentiles exercise lordship over them; and they 
that exercise authority upon them are called bene- 
factors. But ye shall not be so: but he that is 
greatest among you, let him be as the younger; and 
he that is chief, as he that doth serve.” We are 
going forth to serve, not alone, but standing on His 
shoulders. In His strength we go. END 


Why pip THE British Everest expedition succeed in reaching the summit? 
‘Above all else, I should like to stress our unity as a party. This was un- 
doubtedly the biggest single factor in the final result, for the ascent of Everest, 
perhaps more than most human ventures, demanded a very high degree of 
selfless cooperation . . . It is a remarkable fact that throughout the whole 
four months that we were together, often in trying circumstances, I never 
heard an impatient or angry word passed between any members of the party. 
This made my own task infinitely easier, and most particularly when the 
time came to decide on the individual tasks to be undertaken during the 
period leading up to and during the assault. It could not fall to everyone to 
attempt the summit, and for some there must have been disappointment, made 
greater by their fitness to go high. But everyone rightly believed that he had 
a vital part to play in getting at least two members of the team to the top, 
and it was in this spirit that each man carried out his job.”—Sir John Hunt, 
The Conquest of Everest 
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a A STUDENT who is interested in Christ 
will want to know if the Christian view of Him is 


really as we represent it. For example, is it a 
genuine part of the Christian attitude toward Christ 
to think of Him as God? When there is such an 
interest, often the best thing we can do is look 
through the New Testament and see how He is 
thought of in these earliest and definitive Christian 
writings. 

Without trying to make a complete list I would 
like to mention some of the most important New 
Testament statements about the person of Christ. 
Getting acquainted with these will help our own 
understanding and will give us something substantial 
to put in the hands of our friends who are interested 
in the Christian view of Christ. 

One essential part of that view in the New Testa- 
ment is so pervasive that we might neglect to notice 


or mention it at all. It is simply that Jesus Christ 
is a man. On every hand He struck His contempo- 
raries as genuinely human. The impression He 
made in this regard was as strong as that made by 
any other man. 

Two of the gospel writers, Matthew and Luke, 
give us accounts of His birth. Luke records an 
incident in His childhood when He visited the 
temple with His parents at the age of twelve, and 
then summarizes His growth as follows: “And Jesus 
increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and man” (Luke 2:52). 

Throughout the gospels we find Jesus as an adult 
sharing fully in the common experiences of human 
life. He knew hunger and thirst, fatigue, grief and 
sorrow, temptation and finally death. His life is 
plainly described as one which is fully human. 

This impression of His manhood is borne out in 
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the way Jesus speaks of Himself. His most often 
used name for Himself is the title “Son of Man,” 
which occurs about seventy times in the Gospels. 
On other occasions He referred to Himself simply 
as “a man.” Nor did the early Christians, when 
their faith in Christ had matured, hesitate to call 
Him a man. For example, both Peter and Paul 
refer to Him in this way in the evangelistic speeches 
which are recorded in the book of Acts. 

In their later writings the apostles reflect the 
same conviction of the humanity of Jesus. A prime 
example from Paul’s pen is I Timothy 2:5, in which 
the manhood of Christ seems to be deliberately and 
carefully stressed. “There is one God, and one 
mediator between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus.” And toward the close of the first century 
John was insisting, in his first epistle, that one of 
the marks of a Christian apprehension of Jesus is 
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the conviction that He was really “in the flesh.” 

The second chapter of the letter to the Hebrews 
deals with this subject at somewhat greater length. 
Here Jesus is described as having taken the same 
place which God has assigned to man (“a little lower 
than the angels”). He “partook of the same nature” 
as man, including flesh and blood, and He was 
“‘made like his brethren in every respect.” That He 
shared fully in our experiences of suffering and 
temptation is reiterated. 

At first sight it might seem that much of this is 
hardly worth saying. We are not very likely to 
meet people today who deny that Jesus was really a 
man. (There was an important heretical group, 
though, in the early centuries of the church which 
did deny this. Parts of I John were probably written 
to combat this doctrine.) It does, however, give us 
a background against which to set the second and 
more revolutionary claim that Christians make for 
Christ. Jesus Christ is a genuine man—Christians 
claim that He is also God Himself. 

We should mention here one important item to 
keep in mind when we are examining this second 
claim in the New Testament. All of it was written 
in the light of an intense Jewish monotheism. For 
centuries the watchword of Judaism had been the 
famous Shema, “Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God 
is one Lord” (Deuteronomy 6:4). The Jews main- 
tained this conception of God in vigorous contrast 
to the polytheism and idolatry of their neighbors. 
God was exalted far above the world. He was its 
Creator, and must not under any circumstances be 
confused with any part of it. There was one God 
alone, the living and creating God, and any sugges- 
tion that the world itself or any part of it was divine 
was blasphemy. In fact, this charge of blasphemy 
was raised against Jesus during His lifetime. 

This conception of God was the heritage of the 
New Testament writers and it is the background of 
Jesus’ life and teaching. Neither He nor they sug- 


THE BEST TEXT 

Rev. Joun Stott of London was leading a min- 
isters’ meeting one morning during Billy Gra- 
ham’s New York Crusade, when a minister arose 
and asked, “Can you recommend a good book for 
us about the deity of Jesus Christ?” 

Stott didn’t hesitate. “Yes,” he replied, “I cer- 
tainly can. I recommend the New Testament.” 
—Burnham and Fisher, Bitty GRAHAM AND THE 
New York Crusape, Zondervan. 
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gest that they have any intention of challenging this 
conception or of softening its force. When claims 
of deity are made for Christ they are made in the 
light of a powerfully exalted conception of what 
deity involves. Keeping this in mind will help us 
to understand the significance of these claims and 
also the way in which many of them are made. 

The first clue to this aspect of Jesus’ nature is 
found in the phrase “Son of God” which is applied 
to Him throughout the New Testament. (Sometimes 
the single word “Son” is used in a context which 
makes it plain that the meaning is “Son of God.”) 
You can easily locate these passages with a con- 
cordance or simply by noting them as you read 
through the New Testament. The full significance of 
this name depends, of course, on certain fuller 
statements of Jesus’ relation to God. But in some 
cases it can be seen immediately that the very least 
this name can imply is some especially intimate 
relationship with God. 

Two such cases are the solemn pronouncements, 
heard as voices from heaven at Jesus’ baptism and 
at His transfiguration, which proclaimed, “This is 
my beloved Son” (Matthew 3:17, 17:5). Several 
times in John’s Gospel He is called the “only” Son 
of God. Twice in the New Testament (Mark 13:32, 
Hebrews 1:5, 6) His Sonship is contrasted with and 
set above the relation which even the angels have 
to God. In such cases as these it is apparent at even 
the first reading that something uniquely significant 
is intended. It is interesting to note that Jewish 
leaders understood His claim to Sonship as a claim 
to deity, and determined to kill Him because He 
“said that God was his Father, making himself 
equal with God” (John 5:18). 

Another striking hint as to the nature of Jesus’ 
Sonship is contained in His own words, “All things 
have been delivered to me by my Father, and no one 
knows the Son except the Father, and no one knows 
the Father except the Son and any one to whom the 
Son chooses to reveal him” (Matthew 11:27). Here 
He claims a completely unique and reciprocal rela- 
tionship with the Father, in which the Father’s 
knowledge of the Son is matched by the Son’s full 
knowledge of the Father. This is an intimation of 
unprecedented intimacy and equality with God. 

Other claims made by and for Jesus give support 
to the idea of His deity. Take His relation to time 
as one example. In one of His prayers we find these 
words: “Father, glorify thou me in thy presence 
with the glory which I had with thee before the 
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world was made” (John 17:5). That His personal 
existence preceded not only His earthly life but also 
the creation of the world, and that it will know no 
end is a recurrent theme in the New Testament, 
especially in John’s writings. 

His judicial relation to mankind provides another 
example. Unequivocally He claims to be final judge 
of all men (Matthew 25:31-46, John 5:27). And 
then in a dramatic controversy recorded in the 
second chapter of Mark’s Gospel, He raised the 
charge of blasphemy by assuming unhampered au- 
thority to forgive sins, and reinforced His claim 
with a miracle! 

Jesus is also plainly identified as the Creator of 
the universe, in the first chapter of three different 
New Testament books: the Gospel of John, Colos- 
sians, and Hebrews. In Hebrews, as a matter of 
fact, the author quotes in this connection a section 
from Psalm 102, which was originally addressed 
directly to God. Here, however, he addresses it 
without apology to Jesus Christ. 

These same three chapters have within them a 
variety of other expressions of the fact that Jesus 
Christ is God. Not only did He create the world, 
but He now keeps it in existence, and it was made 
for His sake. “He is the image of the invisible God” 
and “He reflects the glory of God and bears the 
very stamp of his nature.” “In him all the fulness 
of God was pleased to dwell.” And finally, “The 
Word [one of John’s names for Jesus] was God.” 

The book of Revelation, one of the most Jewish 
books in the New Testament, adds a confirming note. 
In it we have God saying of Himself, “I am the 
Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the end” 
(Revelation 21:6). But the same words are also 
spoken by Jesus of Himself, “I am the Alpha and 
the Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and 
the last” (Revelation 22:13). Again, He is linked 
so closely with God that there is but one throne 
which is “the throne of God and of the Lamb” 
(Revelation 22:1, 3). 

Finally there are such statements as, “I and my 
Father are one” (John 10:30), and “The Father is 
in me and | in him” (John 10:38). 

These statements serve, I think, to exhibit some- 
thing of the New Testament view of Christ. His own 
claims and the judgment of the men who knew Him 
best coincide, Throughout these earliest of Chris- 
tian documents, He is described both as God and as 
man. And notice as you read through the New 
Testament that these descriptions are not applied to 
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two different persons. There is no support here for 
the idea that has sometimes been advanced that 
there were somehow two individuals, one human and 
one divine, walking around inside the same skin. 
Jesus Christ always appears in these writings as a 
single, fully integrated person. He never suggests 
that there is a divine person and a separate human 
person whom we might confuse with each other. 
The same person who asked for a drink of water 
promised to give the woman of Samaria the water 
of everlasting life (John 4). The same person who 
lay tired and asleep in the stern of the boat awoke 
to speak to the waves and calm them (Mark 4). 
Without exception it is a single unitary person who 
is called in the New Testament Jesus Christ. 

But out of this double description of one person 
some difficulties are sure to arise. We are almost 
certain to feel, at least at first, that this is a very 
strange way to talk about a single historical person, 
to call Him both God and man. And so it is. But 
then, no one who knows what Christianity is should 
think that its claims are prosaic. If Christians are 
right, the life and death of this Person are events 
so momentous that all the rest of history is dwarfed 
beside them. In them there is a significance which 
goes to the heart of all meaning and all purpose. 
For here God came face to face with man! It is no 
wonder that there are some surprises. 

The special problems raised by the idea of one 
person’s being both God and man at the same time 
are treated in the doctrine of the Incarnation. If 
you want to follow it further you can do so in the 
systematic theologies or in books devoted to this 
particular doctrine. 

There is another group of problems involved in 
the fact that Jesus is spoken of as God, and yet He 
talks of God as being His Father, He prays to God, 
etc. These matters belong to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. (There is a valuable beginning discussion 
of these doctrines in plain language in C. S. Lewis’ 
Mere Christianity.) 

Both of these doctrines, if they are followed far 
enough, are very difficult. But why should we have 
expected it to be otherwise? Certainly any signifi- 
cant statement about the nature of God and His 
relationship with man is going to be an invitation 
to some hard thinking. 

The first men who knew Christ came to realize 
that in Him they were face to face with God, that 
having seen Him they had seen the Father (John 
14:9). This can be our experience as well. END 





wane HAD BEEN an argument in the town. 

It did not directly involve many people, but 
everyone was prepared to express an opinion. The 
local paper splashed great headlines about it. 

For several weeks afterward the correspondence 
columns were full of comments, mostly acid. To an 
ordinary observer, the pastor had done no good to 
himself, his church or the Christian cause generally, 
by “flying off the handle” as he did in his church 
magazine. 

Of course there had been provocation. Even 
clergymen sometimes run short of patience. It cer- 
tainly was annoying that the local Women’s Club 
had decided to run a coach trip during Sunday 
school hours, and thereby deprive a half dozen 
children of one Sunday’s none too expert, but none 
the less sincere, Christian teaching. They could 


hardly be expected to prefer an hour in church to 
an afternoon at the beach. It all seemed trivial to 
most readers of the local paper, but was it? 

This is no imaginary story. The local pastor did 
write strongly about the organizers of this trip whom 
he had found it easier to deal with at a distance 
than by a friendly talk in their office. The result 
was widespread and increased antipathy to the 
church. 

But what was really serious was that it led to a 
strong reaction against Christianity itself. When 
this sort of thing happens, evangelistic work, never 
easy, is thereby made still more difficult. It was all 
very sad, but was it really necessary? 

We are not concerned with the rights or wrongs 
of Sunday pleasure trips organized by people who 
have nothing else to do on Sundays, and attended 
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occasionally by some who ought to be in church. 
What was disturbing about this incident was the 
spirit that lay behind it—and which lies behind the 
attitude of so many “godly” people toward those 
who do not go to church. “The church is there and 
they won’t come,” is the argument; “they use us for 
a convenience when they want to be christened, 
married or buried, but only then.” 

“It’s time they were properly told off,” says the 
pastor in final exasperation. 

THE WRONG WAY 

But is it right to wave a wand and say “The 
church is here, come along please?” If we under- 
stood our fellow men better and lived closer to them, 
we would learn the reasons why the church leaves 
them cold. As often as not the fault lies in the fact 
that we seem to be a class apart, cut off from the 
culture and interests of the average man, our heads 
so high in the clouds that we cannot be genuinely 
interested in the world on which our feet have, 
perforce, to rest. 

The greatest weakness in all evangelistic work, 
whether among students or in the context of church 
life, is that the Christians just do not understand, 
and seldom try to understand, those who do not 
share their faith. We look down on them for their 
paganism, without pausing to consider their up- 
bringing. We are shocked by their worldliness, but 
forget their background. We are amazed that they 
do not come to our gatherings, but will not face the 
fact that if they liked us more they might give our 
meetings a chance. 

When we do achieve the unexpected and get some- 
one to a Christian service or meeting, as often as 
not the speaker is as ignorant as we are of the 
strains and stresses, the influences and personalities 
that account for this individual’s not yet being a 
convinced Christian like ourselves. 

In other words we do not understand the “un- 
godly.” As a result we judge them unfairly, look on 
them unkindly, blame them unmercifully, and fail 
to win them for Christ. We are in fact utterly un- 
like our Master who reserved His chief onslaught 
for those who were “godly,” and stretched out the 
warm hand of understanding to the “ungodly.” 

Our evangelistic work does not suffer from a 
faulty presentation of the gospel or from ‘lack of 
prayer preparation or individual zeal; it suffers 
from an inability to get non-Christians to attend. 
The lack of that mystic link of understanding and 
sympathy is serious, for without it non-Christians 
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will not come to our meetings, or if they do, they 
will not be touched by the soundness of the message 
or the earnestness of the speaker. 

In these days when there is no alternative belief 
to the Christian faith, it is my personal conviction 
that many of our hearers will respond if they are 
there to hear, and if the message is presented by 
those who have done all they can to get alongside 
the non-Christian in imagination and feeling. We 
must not trust to the magic of a speaker’s reputation, 
or the fascination of an unusual subject to draw in 
the crowds. It just does not work. They will come 
if and when they feel understood. 

FRIENDSHIP 

Where is it that we Christians are failing? Pri- 
marily in understanding, secondarily in friendliness. 
The two are closely linked together. Understanding 
comes as we mix with those who are not Christian, 
as we begin to care for them not merely as souls to 
be saved, but as our neighbors and dorm mates 
whom our Lord has commanded us to love. 

We cannot, of course, begin to understand the 
modern pagan if we put ourselves in an ivory tower 
from the top of which the view is so different from 
that of the average man. Our Lord came down to 
earth: so must we. Our Lord was a friend of 
publicans and sinners: very, very few of us are. We 
find some of their habits different from ours, some 
of their thoughts possibly abhorrent, some of their 
words shocking. 

How can we be friends? 

Let us be clear that it is fantastic to talk glibly 
about winning people for Christ if we only do so at 
the end of a pole. To fish for them we must study 
their nature and their ways, understand the whys 
and wherefores of their doings, and get as close to 
them as we can in a friendliness which springs from 
genuine care. This sincerity, this ring of true 
friendliness, almost always leads to willingness to 
listen and often to respond. The Scripture says, 
“There are friends who pretend to be friends, but 
there is a friend who sticks closer than a brother” 
(Proverbs 18:24). Ought we not to ask God to 
make us genuinely friendly like that? 

TOO WORLDLY? 

There may be those who will suggest that “the 
friendship of the world is enmity with God,” and it 
is quite wrong to try to make friends with worldly 
people. If this is what Jesus means, then Jesus 
Himself comes under that condemnation. For did 
He not pour out His love, sympathy and understand- 








ing on the much-married woman of Samaria, the 
despicable cheat, Zacchaeus, Mary of the streets, and 
Levi of the customs house? 

There is a real difference between the “love of the 
world” and “loving our neighbor.” When we are 
told not to be “conformed to this world” we must 
also remember that God loves the world. But His 
love is in terms of persons, “whosoever believeth.” 
Our love of the world is usually in terms of things 
or of ideas or of habits. It is one of our most 
important Christian duties to resolve in our daily 
living the tension that arises between understanding 
and really caring for those in the world around us, 
and finding their manner of life often difficult to 
appreciate or share. By the grace of God it is pos- 
sible to hold to our own principles and to draw our 
own line about these things without compromising 
our Christian faith or diminishing our influence with 
others. But we need to think our attitudes through, 
and be strong and determined as to why we adopt 
them. 

LOVE, THE KEY 

The easiest way out, of course, is to confine our 
friendships to a close Christian circle, and treat 
the people to be won as fish to be angled for during 
missions or when specially famous speakers are 
within range, rather than all the time. 

The hardest and most Christian attitude is to 
extend the warmth of one’s regard to all with whom 
we have contact of any kind, learning from them as 
well as about them, and sharing with them inevitably 
something of the vitality of our faith. We must 
have the insight to see that the drama of every 


individual’s life is a real drama to him, acted often 
on a lonely stage. We may be able, under God, to 
alter its whole course. But to do this our hearts 
must be fired with love. We must really care for 
people and they must know it. We must, like our 
Master, love them as they are—each so different, 
each so unlike ourselves perhaps, yet each a person 
with the sacredness of an inner life not yet open to 
Christ, but nonetheless their own and meaning much 
to them. Only a genuine caring for them will open 
the way in. Do we care enough for people in this 
way? 





It may help us to do so if we think of them as 
individuals rather than in the mass. We sometimes 
forget our Lord’s arithmetic: the shepherd traveling 
over hill and dale for one lost sheep, the father 
scanning the horizon for one dear son, the choirs 
of heaven rejoicing over one sinner repenting. 

We can hardly expect to get a deep understanding 
of a large number of people, though we learn a lot 
about them from the variety of our daily contacts. 
If we concentrate upon the ones or twos whom we 
already know fairly well and are friendly with, 
praying God to give us sympathy and insight and 
genuine regard for them, we may well have the joy 
of seeing their spiritual curiosity increase, with the 
opportunity to help them coming sooner than we 
expected. 

Above all, we need to pray not for a _ better 
technique of evangelism, but for deeper love for 
our fellows. END 


Reprinted by permission from the CHRISTIAN GRADUATE, 
London. 





THERE'S AN OLD Latin phrase “Sancta Simplicitas,” which one might translate 


HOLY 
STUPIDITY 


“Holy Stupidity.” It ought to make a good title for a book about some of 
the mistakes we make thinking we are serving God. For instance, in choosing 
Bible verses to memorize we often choose “Wist ye not that | must be about 


my Father’s business,” and when one suggests, “Why don’t you change ‘Wist 
ye not’ to ‘Don’t you know?’ ” the answer is, “The Bible says “Wist ye not.’ ” 

Which isn’t really true. Some translators 350 years ago said those words. 
The Bible was written in Greek and Hebrew and spoke the clear language of 
the street; it was understandable. When we change the words to be under- 
standable, we do what the Bible does. When we make God’s Word difficult, 
aren’t we honoring the translator above God? 

. .. We honor God best when we make His will as clear as we can, espe- 
cially when that is easy to do. If the translator comes between (usually be- 
cause his words are 350 years out-of-date) let’s go with God, not with the 


translator. The same is true when we use “Thee” for “You, 
“beg,” “I pray thee” for “please, 


” “heseech” for 
79 «666 ° for 


vouchsafe” for “give,” “succor’ 


“help,” etc. Holy Stupidity!—Christian Parents ‘ 
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By Jack irvine 


Are you a Christian? 


= CRIPPLED AIRLINER was circling a spot in 
the Pacific Ocean midway between Hawaii and San 
Francisco. Among the tense passengers were two 
Chinese—a man from Hong Kong and a student 
from Formosa. 

As the airplane approached the rolling water for 
the last time, the Formosan broached the subject 
to the other Chinese sitting beside him. “Are you 
a Christian?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

Sensing the critical nature of the situation and 
his companion’s need, the Formosan student began, 
“It’s not too late to become one. Now you realize 
that there is a God...” 

Now I don’t know the rest of the story, or the 
outcome, because my source of information (CoL- 
LiERS, December 21, 1956) carries the conversation 
no further. But it’s such an important question, 
regardless of whether you’re in an airplane fast 
losing altitude, or have all of life before you, that 
I'd like to give you my answer. 

I think I’d start where the Formosan student 
began, and carry on from there: “Now you realize 
that there is a God.” In the Bible we read, “And 
without faith it is impossible to please God. For 
whoever would draw near to God must believe that 
he exists and that he rewards those who seek him” 
(Hebrews 11:6). 

But what sort of Person is this God—especially 
in His relation to us? “God shows his love for us 
in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for 
us” (Romans 5:6). 

The death of Christ was for a specific purpose: 
“Christ also has died for sins once for all, the 
righteous (Christ Himself) for the unrighteous (you 
and me), that he might bring us to God” (I Peter 
3:18). 

You see, all of us have sinned. We’ve done things 
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we ought not to have done; we haven’t done things 
we should have done. But Christ died to take care 
of this problem, to take all the penalty and punish- 
ment for us—for me, for you. “All we like sheep 
have gone astray; we have turned everyone to his 
own way; and the Lord hath laid on him the ini- 
quity of us all” (Isaiah 53:6). 

And the wonderful thing is this: we are made 
righteous (spiritually whole) in God’s sight by faith 
alone. Nothing we can do—church membership, 
sincerity all by itself, altruistic service for others— 
can ever make us righteous in God’s sight, nor take 
care of the wrong things we have done. But when 
we stop trusting ourselves and begin to trust Christ, 
receive Him as the completely sufficient Person, 
God accepts us as righteous. 

God saves us when we put our trust in His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 

And if we die?—I should say “when” we die, for 
whether in an airliner crash into the Pacific or 
through disease in old age, all of us will some day 
die. Jesus Christ gave the answer to this question 
when He said, “I am the resurrection and the life. 
He who believes in me, though he die, yet shall he 
live... In my Father’s house are many rooms. If it 
were not true, would I have told you that I go and 
prepare a place for you? And when I go and pre- 
pare a place for you, I will come again and take you 
to myself, that where I am you may be also” (John 
13:25; 14:2, 3). 

But what if you have life before you? Not only 
does God want us to be ready to go to be with Him 
when we die, through Christ; He also wants us to 
live a certain kind of life until we die. “And he 
died for all that those who live might live no longer 
for themselves but for him who for (our) sake died 
and was raised” (II Corinthians 5:15). 

Are you prepared to die? — to live? END 





THAT 
DEBT! 


Nor LONG AGO I was introduced to a young 
couple who had recently joined an organization to 
which I belong. 

“I enjoy your articles in His,” said the young 
man, a doctor in his second or third year of prac- 
tice. “Especially the musical ones.” 

“What did you think of last month’s issue?” I 
inquired, always willing to talk about my favorite 
magazine. 

“Oh, I don’t see His now, not since I graduated,” 
was the reply. “Someone used to send it to me 
when I was going to college—since I left school 
I’ve always meant to subscribe to it myself, but I 
never seem to get around to it. It’s a good maga- 
zine, though. I really enjoyed it. I learned a lot 
from His.” 

For six years that young man had had the benefit 
of His because someone’s spiritual interest in him 
had prompted the thoughtful giving and renewal of 
a gift subscription. Now, many months after gradu- 
ation, he had not thought to repay his debt by giv- 
ing a gift subscription to some other undergraduate 
or even bothered to continue his own. Had he really 
enjoyed His? Had he really profited from it? 

Hundreds of young men and women reading this 
article receive His today because of the spiritual 
interest of some friend or church group, who took 
out a subscription for them when they entered 
college and who will extend it annually until they 
graduate. They enjoy His; they look forward to 
receiving it each month. They read it regularly, 
maybe use “This Morning with God” day by day 
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in their quiet times. They are sincerely grateful to 
the persons who have sent it to them. 

But how far will their gratitude go? When they 
graduate and get a job, will they take out subscrip- 
tions for themselves and thus help to strengthen the 
financial background of His? Will they go further, 
and give a subscription to another student, perhaps 
to someone who may be unable to pay for one of 
his own? Or will they just enjoy His while it comes 
to them, and then put off doing anything more about 
it until procrastination has dulled the edge of their 
desire to keep on receiving it each month? 

The whole matter of Christian reading, and espe- 
cially Christian periodicals, might well come up for 
review here. How many Christians consider that 
the Christian magazines they receive are a trust 
which they should use for God? 

Christian periodicals are a potential source of 
much spiritual help to the Christian. Their first 
use, of course, is personal; we should choose our 
magazines carefully, then read them thoughtfully 
and prayerfully. But what then? Are they just to 
be thoughtlessly cast aside? 

Have you ever thought what it would be like to 
have no Christian teaching except that which you 
yourself did, no preaching services where you were 
not the preacher, no Christian radio or TV programs, 
no Christian friends with whom to pray and talk 
over problems, no Christian books or papers except 
what you could afford on a meager salary and which 
would have to come by infrequent mail from half a 


(Continued on page 29, column 1) 
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TREN D of thought 


Friedrich W lm Nietzsche Have you not heard of that madman who, on a 
bright morning, lit a lantern and went out into the market place and cried 
unceasingly: "I seek Godt I seek God!"/ And, at that moment, there were 
many present who did not believe in God and, therefore, they made mocking 
laughter. "Has he gone astray?" said one of the crowd. "Has he run too far, 
like a child, and got lost?" asked another. "Or perhaps he is hiding!" "Or 
is he frightened of us?" "Maybe he has embarked!" "Did he emigrate?" Thus, 
they shouted and laughed confusedly to one another./ The madman threw him- 
self amongst them and his gaze penetrated them through and through. "Where 
has God gone to?" He answered loudly, "I will tell you. We killed him, you 
and I. We are all of us his murderers. But how did we do this? How could 
we drink the sea to its dregs? Who has given us the sponge to erase the whole 
horizon? What have we done by cutting ourselves off from that which bindeth 
earth to its sun? Where shall it now revolve? Where shall we move? Away 
from all suns? Do we not fall headlong without ceasing? Backwards, sidewards, 
forwards, in all directions? Is there still an above and a below? Do we not 
stray as though in endless void? Does not the empty space blow into our faces? 
Has it not become colder now? Does not night come on ever more, and ever more 
night? Do we not have to light lanterns in the forenoon? God is dead. God 
will remain deadt And we killed him! How shall we console ourselves the most 
murderous of all murderers?" --The Joyful Wisdom. 


Saturday Review of Literature Almost without realizing it, we are adopting 
the language of madmen. We talk of "clean" hydrogen bombs, as though we are 
dealing with the ultimate in moral refinement. We use fairyland words to des- 
cribe a mechanism that in a split second can incinerate millions of human be- 
ings--not dummies or imitations, but real people, exactly the kind that you see 
around your dinner table. What kind of monstrous imagination is it that can 
connect the word "clean" to a device that will put the match to man's cities? 
Yes; what is really meant by "clean" is that we may be able to build a bomb 
with a greatly reduced potential for causing radioactive fallout. But to call 
a hydrogen bomb or any bomb "clean" is to make an obscene farce out of words. / 
We will use the term "sunshine units" to measure the amounts of radiation suf- 
fered by people as the result of nuclear explosions./ To use the pretty words 
of the nursery in connection with such an effect is to engage in a fiendish 
act of moral shrinkage. --Norman Cousins, "Clean Bombs and Dirty Wars." 


J+ Be. Phillips It remains an amazing thing to me that while a missionary 
in a foreign country is expected, quite rightly, to spend some time studying 
the habits, customs and ways of thought of the people to whom he is bringing 
the Gospel, yet Christians in this country sometimes are quite unprepared to 
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study the secular world around them in order to present the Gospel effectually 
at the point of deepest need./ But if the Christian is, by reading, to help 
himself to become a "full" man in the sense of a man fully-equipped by know- 
ledge of God and knowledge of men, then he must know thoroughly the grounds 
for his own hope and faith. Anyone who has conducted a mission will know-- 
and I say this in all kindness-—-how poorly equipped is the average Christian 
to deal with questions relating to his Faith. The missioner finds again and 
again that his helpers, devoted as they are in heart, are greatly in need of 
instruction in the mind. It is not enough to have fervent feelings; we need 
to have strong sound reasons for holding the Faith that is so precious to us, 
and to my mind there is no short cut to the possession of this intellectual 
conviction. --"Christian Reading," in Life of Faith (London). 


Decalogue for Intellectuals 


Thou shalt not do as the dean pleases, 
Thou shalt not write thy doctor's thesis 
On education, 

Thou shalt not worship projects nor 
Shalt thou or thine bow down before 
Administration. 


Thou shalt not answer questionnaires 
Or quizzes upon World Affairs, 

Nor with compliance 
Take any test. Thou shalt not sit 
With statisticians nor commit 

A social science. 


Thou shalt not be on friendly terms 
With guys in advertising firms, 
Nor speak with such 
As read the Bible for its prose, 
Nor, above all, make love to those 
Who wash too much. 


Thou shalt not live within thy means 
Nor on plain water and raw greens, 
If thou must choose 
Between the chances, choose the odd; 
Read the New Yorker; trust in God; 
And take short views. 


——W. Hs Auden. 


--by the Editor 
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World IN TRANSIT 


Steps on the Language Ladder Mr. Glen W. Bruner, Associate 
Director of the Tokyo School of the Japanese Language, outlines the nine 
plodding steps necessary for a foreigner to acquire fluency in Japanese (or 
in any difficult language, for that matter.) Among them: "In mental atti- 
tude, begin as a babe-in-arms, and grow through infancy into childhood and 
on into adult maturity./ From the outset, loyally and faithfully attend 
Japanese church, keeping your mind open and your heart free from wander- 
ing.../ Get Japanese through Japanese. Listen intently, alertly, con- 
stantly. When the time comes, repeat--child-like--that which you've 
learned. Repeat it again. Repeat it again and again./ Speak Japanese at 
once. Use an expression as soon as you learn it, thus making it live..."/ 
Bruner advises that "Competence in Japanese comes only where the heart 
burns with conviction of the necessity of getting this language--is attained 
only through an unflagging determination to keep everlastingly at language 
study." --Quoted in Japan Harvest. 


The South is Young In Mexico, 51 per cent of the population 
are under 20 years of age. In Costa Rica, over 50 per cent are under 17. 


—Missionary News Service (EFMA), December 2, 1957. 


Not Failure, but Fruition Increasingly the demand is 


heard in Asian Christian circles that all foreign missionary work be done 
under the direction and control of the local Asian church...The gospel is 
the same, but new missionary attitudes and technics may be needed...All 
responsible leaders in the Asian churches, including those of the church in 
Iran, say most emphatically that they need and want continuing and expand- 
ing contacts with the Western churches. But at the same time all the 
traditional methods of missionary work are being closed down forcibly./ 

Do not mistake one point: the existence of these very serious and confus- 
ing problems means the fruition and not the failure of your foreign 
missions. Our responsibilities as American Christians are not ending, but 
are changing and enlarging. The grand and heroic pioneer missionaries of 
a century ago would be delighted with the opportunities in the world today! 
--Letter from Burton Dyson, M.D., former missionary to Iran with the Amer- 
ican (Presbyterian U.S.A.) Mission. 


The Top Five The vast majority of the people of the world 
--more than 2 billion--belong to eight principal religions. The top five 
are Christianity with 820,400,000; Islam, 416,570,000; Hinduism, 319, 153,000; 
Confucianism, 300, 290,000; Buddhism, 150,310,000. --Ihe Survey Bulletin. 
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Cricket and Half-Crowns in East Africa Martin Aliker, 
Uganda national studying dentistry at Northwestern University, takes a long 
look at education in East Africa in his kind but incisive critique which 
appeared in a recent issue of Africa Special Report. He describes its aims 
as dubious because "The school system (in East Africa) was created and the 
people are forced to fit into it, rather than...being designed to fit the 
needs of the people." Aliker scores the love for tradition which insists 
that Latin and Greek be taught in African schools, when engineering would 
be more to the point. Mathematics is taught in a purely British context 
(e.g., problems concern cricket which is familiar to only a few Africans, 
or deal with money such as the guinea, half-crown, or farthing, pieces 
unknown to the African.) Because secondary education is not practical, 
Aliker says, the high school graduate is fitted for nothing except further 
education. Considering the fact that only one-third of high school grad- 
uates go on to college, the training of the other two-thirds is largely 
wasted. Aliker pleads for higher education aimed at developing the natu- 
ral capabilities of the African student to the fullest, while at the same 
time teaching him understanding and sympathy for his own people./ "With 
self-government for parts of East Africa in sight...the education generally 
must be geared to keep pace with the political developments. If this is 
not done, independence will find these East African countries unready to 
take control of their own governments." 


Red Dragon over China In his book by this title, the 
Rev. Harold H. Martinson, China-born missionary of the Evangelical Lutheran 


Church, presents a startling fact: "In some six years of rule the Commun- 
ists have executed or killed over fifty million victims. We all realize the 
horrors of World War II with the death and sufferings showered upon the 
nations; yet the Chinese Communists have tortured and killed more than three 
times as many civilians as all the soldiers that perished on all the battle- 
fields of World War II." (Published by Augsburg Press, Minneapolis.) 


The Powerful Ether The following complaint appeared in an 
editorial in Nuestra Diario, a Guatemala newspaper, about a year ago. The 
writer was Jose Calderon Salazar, a Roman Catholic journalist. "A Catholic 
broadcasting company, Radio Station ABC, has ceased to be such since it has 
taken to commercialized hybridism. After carrying their banner on high for 
more than a year the courageous young men at the head of the work have col- 
lapsed under the weight of reality: no one gave thema hand. No one./ 

With all that, Guatemala listens every day to a protestant station that is, 
so far as power is concerned, the best in the country./ So while our parish- 
ioners look with indifference at the things that are really vital, we con- 
tinue to harp on the worn-out phrase, 'Guatemala is a country eminently 
Catholic...' And imminently protestant..." --Quoted in Central American 
Bulletin. 


--by Lois S. Thiessen 
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ADDRESS by Dr. Harold J. Ockenga (center) opened the con- 
vention. He chats with General Secretary C. Stacey Woods 
(left), Inter-Varsity, U.S.A., and General Secretary Wilber 
Sutherland, Inter-Varsity, Canada, after the meeting. 


MISSIONARY CONVENTION 


Faced with an urgent world situation and the necessity for total missionary mobilization, 
3,200 students gathered at the Fifth International Student Missionary Convention during the 
Christmas holidays to study God’s will for the Church and for their own lives in terms of 
world evangelism. 

This was the largest such convention since its inception at Toronto in 1946. Students 
came to the University of Illinois campus at Urbana from more than 40 states and from 44 
nations around the world. Many of them sacrificed greatly to attend. 

On the closing night more than 1,500 students stood to indicate they were ready to follow 
the Lord’s leading for their lives wherever it might take them and at whatever the cost. Nearly 
100 of these indicated they were certain God had called them to serve Him overseas. 

Sponsored by Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship and its affiliates, the Nurses Christian 
Fellowship and the Student Foreign Missions Fellowship, the convention included general 
sessions, seminars, Bible study groups, personal interviews, films, displays and prayer fellow- 
ship. The entire group, including many denominations, nations and races, united together in 
a final New Year’s Eve communion service. 

Nearly 200 international students and more than 100 missionaries participated. Six main 
speakers developed the convention theme, “One Lord—One Church—One World.” 
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CONVENTION SESSION AT HUFF GYM DR. BARNHOUSE DISCUSSES PROBLEM WITH STUDEN 
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PRAYER meant much to students at the convention. Each night 
after the final session of the day the entire convention body took 
part in small prayer groups, shared God's blessings of the day. 


MISSIONARY Bible study groups—280 of them—were held daily 
(above). Led by staff and students, each had about 15 members. 
Trio below checks campus map to find next stop on schedule. 


a 


REV. GARCIA MEETS STUDENTS 


Dr. Billy Graham, Dr. Harold J. 
Ockenga, Dr. Donald Grey Barn- 
house, Dr. Masumi Toyotome, Dr. 
Kenneth Strachan and Rev. Israel 
Garcia all made significant contrib- 
utions along the lines of the Scrip- 
tural definition of the theme, the 
necessity of a disciplined spiritual 
life, Biblical principles of mission- 
ary work, and the need for a “‘full, 
irrevocable commitment to Christ.” 

The importance of the conven- 
tion was felt when Dr. Graham 
noted, “There is enough potential 
here to shake the world if you are 
infused with the power of the Holy 
Spirit.” The earnestness of stu- 
dents was seen on every hand, from 
the intentness with which they fol- 


CONVENTION office was busy. lan 
Munday helps student with question. 
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STUDENTS CROWDED BOOK ROOM ! * 
INTER-VARSITY staff members from U.S., Canada were busy at 
convention, counselling, leading Bible study, prayer groups. 

lowed the speakers through God’s George Westerlund (right) spends time with 2 student delegates. 

t Word to their zeal in witnessing to ss 

Illinois students who were on the 

; campus, including many interna- 

tionals. 


God’s continuing work through 
the convention was evidenced by 
the presence of a missionary who 
had been at Urbana in 1948 as a 
student, in 1951 as an Inter-Varsity 

staff member, and now as one shar- 

i ing things God had taught him 
during his first term overseas. 

: Urbana ’57 could be summed up 
in the words of a Japanese student: 
“T’ve found the Lord Jesus Christ 
must be the center of my life... 

It won’t be easy.” 


* 





INTERNATIONAL student tea (above) addressed by Dr. Toyotome 
was one of convention highlights. Discussion followed. Mission 
displays (below) offered information, chance to meet others. 
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VOCATIONAL, geographical panels 
of mission leaders proved profitable. 


SONG LEADER Ray McAfee led the 
convention in stirring hymn singing. 
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EVANGELIST Billy Graham (right) spoke two nights to 6,900 in 
Illinois’ Huff Gym (left). Public joined students for two meetings. 


IVCF STUDENTS at U. of I. manned walkie-talkies, information 
desk, other jobs. Convention Dir. C. E. Hummel (below) makes 
announcement. Peter Letchford served as organist for convention. 


FROM INDIA, Mr. & Mrs. S. Kamel- 
esan, were among internationals. 





UNIVERSITY provided three meals a 
day for all 3,200 conventioneers. 
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sense (5) Who was their commander 


(10:1-10; 13:1, 2; Luke 14:28-32)? 
(9:23) ? 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 3 


NUMBERS 10 (1) Picture yourself in the place of the Israelites in verse 13. 


For the first time for a year or so, they were setting out to follow the cloud 


of God and had little knowledge of where they were going. What did Moses 
know about where they were going (v. 29)? Did this take much courage 
and trust on their part? Why were they willing to do it? Where was their 
first stopping place (v. 12)? Was this encouraging? (2) In verses 29-32, 
we see Moses realizing his need of human assistance. What has been your 
response to someone who has asked for particular help? (3) See the pres- 


ence and concern of God for the Israelites in verses 35, 36. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 4 

NUMBERS 11 (1) What are the Israelites murmuring about in this chapter? 
What is the difference between the food in Egypt and the food in the wil- 
derness? Had the children forgotten something of the conditions in Egypt 
(Ex, 1:8-14)? (2) What attitude does Moses have toward God in verses 
10-15? 
will do for Moses and the people? Compare Moses’ reactions here in verses 
Has God 
(3) What was the result of 


Have you ever gotten this discouraged? What does God say He 
21 and 22 and Ex. 3:1-4:17, to Abraham’s reaction in Gen. 22. 
ever proposed verse 23 of chapter 11 to you? 


eating the quails (31-34)? See Ps. 106:13-15. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 5 

NUMBERS 12 (1) Look up the word “meek” in the dictionary. How does it 
apply to Moses (verse 3)? (2) What is the difference between Moses and 
the seventy elders in 11:24-26? Compare 7:89; Ex. 33:17-23; with 12:25. 
(3) Notice the different attitudes in Aaron and Moses—verses 2, 11, 12. 
Does God answer Moses’ prayer? Does God answer conditionally at times, 


or all the time? 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 6 

NuMBERS 13 (1) As the spies are sent into the land of Canaan, what spe- 
cific things are they to look for? What report do they come back with? 
(2) What had these ten spies forgotten about their purpose and about the 
power of God? How was their reaction different from Paul’s reaction in 
I Cor, 2:1-5; II Cor. 12:9? What is you attitude toward God in such situa- 
ations (Phil. 1:6; I Thess. 5:24)? 


2 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22 
NUMBERS 27 (1) What was the provision of the Lord for the inheritance 


What 


caused God’s decree at this particular time? Notice the interest of God in 


of the man who died having or leaving no sons? See verses 7-11. 


the details of one’s life. (2) What was Moses’ response to the Lord as He 


told him he would soon die—verse 17? Are you praying for new leaders in 
your campus group as older ones graduate—is this a spiritual responsibility? 
(3) How was Joshua commissioned and what authority was he given (verses 
18-23)? Do you assume tasks in your local fellowship group with the par- 
ticular concern that Moses had, and that Joshua would have? Notice the 


leadership qualifications in Acts 6:1-3; Titus 1:7-9. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 23 

NUMBERS 28 and 29 (1) These first offerings were to be offered day by day 
(verse 3) as a continual burnt offering to the Lord. How much is there a 
(2) Refer to the 


notes on Numbers 15 for the significance of the offerings and apply them to 


day by day coming to God on your part (Heb. 10:19-23) ? 


weekly (28:9, 10); monthly (28:11-15); and then at certain special festivals 
the various offerings in this chapter. (3) The sacrifices are daily (28:3-8) ; 
(See the I.V. New Bible Commentary.) Note that on all the special days, 
they were to have a burnt offering, a cereal offering, and a sin offering. Is 


there this completeness in coming before the Lord in your life? 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 24 

NUMBERS 30 (1) What might be the reasons that the woman is to be under 
the authority of her father or husband? To what extent is this authority 
exercised? What are the conditions of this authority (verses 4, 8)? (2) 
Ref. Eph. 5:22-27 and compare with verse 2 of this chapter. Who really has 
the greater responsibilty? Think through this in relation to your fellowship 


group. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 25 
NUMBERS 31 (1) The action of this chapter is a result of the events de- 
scribed in 25:6. To what extent was there to be vengeance and victory 
(verse 7)? Why was this victory necessary (25:1, 2; Rev. 2:14)? Pray 
that God will give you this kind of sensitivity to sin. (2) Was there obe- 
dience in completeness (verses 9, 12)? What was Moses’ response and in- 
See verses 14-20. 


What were they? Does God use 


struction to the warriors? (3) Why were there several 


cleansing agents used (verses 21-24)? 
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in Ley. 1-7 were to continue to play an-important part in Israel's history. 
Read over these offerings and note purposes of each—burnt offering (self- 
dedication or consecration of the offerer) ; meal or meat offering (thankful- 
ness) ; peace offering (fellowship and communion with God); and sin and 
trespass offerings (acknowledgment of sin, atonement). (New Analytical 
Bible). Compare this to your relationship to God personally — are these 
areas of coming to Him included in your encounter with God? (3) These 
offerings are to be for the Israelites and the strangers—there is to be no 
distinction (verse 15). (4) Notice the difference between purposeful dis- 
obedience and accidental disobedience in verses 27-31, and God’s understand- 
ing of them both. Notice however, there is still to be atonement for either 
one. Why might God make this so clear to the people? What does active 
disobedience imply (verse 31)? Are you willing to admit this to God as 
you come to Him for forgiveness? Pray that God will make you honest 
before Him. (5) God gives the people a reassurance of His love and guid- 
ance in verses 37-41. How does He do it? God wants holiness and He shall 


give all encouragement for it. Do you receive this from Him willingly? 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 11 

NUMBERS 16 (1) What were the reasons for the three rebellions here against 
Moses and Aaron; who was involved in them; and what was the result? 
God’s gifts and places of honor are His choice and not the recipient’s choice. 
What were Korah and his company doing (verses 5, 13, 14; Heb. 5:4)? 
Think through what they lost or gained in connection with Mark 4:25— 
in desiring another's place, they lost the place they had. Are you perform- 
ing that task which God has given to you as a member of your Christian 
fellowship group? (2) Why did God use a miracle to show the congrega- 
tion the authority of Moses and Aaron? (3) Compare Aaron’s position in 


verse 48 to Jesus Christ’s purpose in His death (Heb. 10:14; II Cor. 5:19). 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12 

NUMBERS 17 (1) What is God's purpose in having Aaron’s rod spring forth 
and bear almonds? See verse 5. Note the sequence and speed of growth in 
one day—verse 8. The chosen one already is sure. (2) What was the reac- 
tion of the people when they saw the rod? How do you think Aaron and 
Moses must have felt? Think back over the experiences of the people and 
God's forgiveness after they had disobeyed. How much do you doubt His 


forgiveness (verses 12, 13) when He offers it in response to your repentance 


4 


(I John 1:9)? 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13 


NUMBERS 18 (1) What were Aaron and his sons responsible for and what 


most precious gift did God give to them (verses 1-20)? God will care very 
particularly for those who are His servants, through His other servants. (2) 
Compare the Levites to Christ as to inheritance in this land (verse 19) and 
What was the difference 
See verse 26; Heb. 9:23-28; 10:11-14, 


bearing the people’s sins (verse 1; Is. 53:12). 


between them and Christ? 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14 
NUMBERS 19 (1) What is the purpose of the procedure in verses 1-10? 
Notice the detail in it. Compare this to I John 1:9; God knew of the sin 
and made provision for the forgiveness for it. Is there concern in your life 
for sin as there was with the Israelites? Is there a group concern for one 
another? (2) There needed to be a knowledge of the law to know sin 
against the law. How well are you acquainted with God's law, so that you 


may walk in obedience to it (Ps. 119)? 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15 

NUMBERS 20 (1) On what other occasion had a similar thing happened as 
in verses 1-13? What was the difference? See Ex. 17. Where does our 
knowledge of God's will for a particular instance come from? God wants 
exact obedience as He instructs. (2) Does the single-heartedness and pur- 
pose of the Israelites in verse 17 compare with your complete devotion to 


the Lord God (Ps. 27:11; Ps. 32:8; Matt. 7:13, 14)? 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 16 
NUMBERS 21 (1) Here is another of the many times the Israelites murmur 
or rebel against the Lord. What is the reason this time? Compare the story 
of the bronze serpent in verses 4-9 to John 3:14, 15. Why did Jesus have to 
be lifted up as this serpent (John 12:32)? Note that the people had to 
react to God’s action before something happened to them—repentance (verse 
7) and faith (verse 3). Is this true today (Mark 1:15)? (2) Verses 16-18 
—here is a third way God provides water for the children of Israel. What 
were the first two (Ex. 17; Num, 20:1-9)? 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17 

NUMBERS 22 (1) Why does Balak send for Balaam and what does he expect 
Balaam to do? How is the graciousness of God shown in this story? (2) 


Follow Balaam’s interaction with God throughout—what do you find con- 
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(Continued from page 16) 
world away? And at the same time, to have national 
Christians looking to you for instruction and help 
in the things of God, more nationals than you could 
possibly find time to teach and talk with personally, 
desperately in need of counsel? Oh, if only you 
had something to give them to read! 

This is the position of innumerable missionaries 
throughout the world. Their only contact and fel- 
lowship with other Christians, their only means of 
spiritual instruction and uplift apart from the young 
church of which they are probably the leader, may 
very well be through the printed page. And while 
there are not nationals in every missionary com- 
munity who can be helped by the reading of maga- 
zines in English, yet in a great many areas mission- 
aries simply cry out for good English reading 
material for use among new Christians. Have we 
who take so casually the presence of an abundance 
of literature in our homes any sense of our responsi- 
bility to these lonely warriors? 

“T wish you knew what happens to the magazines 
you send me,” a friend in India wrote recently. 
“First of all, I read them so eagerly myself—you 
can’t know how much it helps to take away the sense 
of loneliness and isolation, and to bring a sense of 
fellowship with other Christians! Then I give them 
to be passed around among the nurses in training 
here. Most of these girls are Christians, and many 
are very intelligent. How they devour these maga- 
zines! By the time they are done with them, they 
are literally worn to pieces. They have been read 
and re-read until they have simply fallen apart.” 

Many of us, especially students, cannot afford to 
send magazine subscriptions to many missionaries, 
although most of us could do more in this regard 
than we do. But what about the back copies of 
Christian magazines in our homes? Have we ever 
thought what potential ammunition for gospel guns 
in the outposts these periodicals are? 

Every three months I make up parcels of used 
magazines to send to Christian workers in many 
parts of the world. I find this more practical than 
trying to forward them every month; and my mis- 
sionary friends seem to find this a satisfactory means 
of receiving and distributing them. I find it good 
discipline for myself: when I know that I shall be 
sending my periodicals away in a short time, my 
thrifty Scottish ancestry arises and spurs me on to 
finish reading them before the mailing date is due! 
There was a time when I would let the pressure of 
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busy-ness keep me from getting that reading done; 
there’s nothing like knowing that the issue is mine 
for a limited time only to make me really read on 
schedule! 

Sometimes when I have sought to interest others 
in taking out a subscription to His, I have been 
told: “Oh, I’d like to take it but it’s so hard to 
get magazines read! I’d certainly take it if I had 
time to read it.” I feel that sending magazines on 
to missionaries not only makes us value our own 
time for reading more, but is also a good invest- 
ment: if we don’t get the complete issue read, our 
money is still not wasted; it is put into circulation 
for God. 

What about all those back issues of His? You 
think you will read and refer to them again; the 
chances are that you won’t. What about the mis- 
sionaries whose hearts are hungry for just such 
reading? What about the literate nationals who 
have never seen even a single copy of His, let alone 
such a feast as you could provide? What about the 
gift subscriptions you received at college—have you 
passed them on? What about the gift subscriptions 
you could give if you really wanted to? 

Ask God how He would have you pay your debt 
to the printed page. Pay that debt! END 
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By M. C. Griffiths 
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Treading on his tail 


Will you walk a little faster? 
Said a whiting to a snail. 
There’s a porpoise close behind us 
And he’s treading on my tail. 
—Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


siniics there is some similarity between the 
plight of the non-Christian student and the harassed 
whiting in Carroll’s poem, if a slight textual emen- 
dation be allowed and for “porpoise” we read 
“Christian.” 

The very mention of the Inter-Varsity group in 
many universities causes nervous tremors in the 
tails of most unbelieving “whiting.” While much of 
this ill feeling is due to prejudice, there is seldom 
quite so much smoke without some little fire. 

We are often to blame for our unpopularity. 
There are many contributing causes, but one of the 
most outstanding is a false and mechanical ap- 
proach to personal evangelism. 

The Christian student, rightly convinced that 
effective evangelism must be Biblically based, and 
that it is useful to show others from the printed 
page what the Bible teaches, conscientiously mem- 
orizes verses to explain “the way of salvation.” This 
is good, but such knowledge is often used wrongly 
and mechanically. 

Current procedure is not infrequently as follows. 
The Christian engages the presumed non-Christian 


>= 


in conversation and seeks somewhat clumsily to lead 
the conversation around to the subject of sin. Once 
this point has been reached, it is a simple matter to 
introduce “the way of salvation” with appropriate 
texts and detailed references. (Once launched upon 
this, there is no stopping the flood of his eloquence. 
I once heard of a student who preached for two 
hours in this way without permitting anyone else to 
get a word in at all.) Finally an embarrassed and 
probably irritated unbeliever is urged to “make a 
decision.” It is then reported back to other Inter- 
Varsity members that So-and-So is “very con- 
cerned.” Concerned he probably is—to avoid all 
Christians in the future, whenever he observes their 
determined, porpoise-like approach. He can hardly 
be blamed for this if, whenever he meets a Chris- 
tian, he is aware of being gently maneuvered into 
listening to a short homily on the Christian gospel. 


One is reminded of the repulse of a gentleman 
whose conversational gambits may be gathered from 
the following: 

I started to tell of the horrors of hell, 
When sudden his eyes lit like coals, 
And “Chuck it,” says he, “Don’t persecute me, 
With your cant and your savings of souls.” 
—The Ballad of Pious Pete by Robert Service 

There was a similar lady who “lived for others. 
You could tell the others by their hunted look!” 

The non-Christian calls a bore a bore, if his only 
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topic of conversation is the necessity of “saving 
faith” just as much as anyone else whose talk is only 
of his own interests. To some people this may seem 
a dreadfully worldly thing to say, but many of us 
will recognize that we have erred in this direction, 
though perhaps not quite in the exaggerated manner 
suggested above. 

What then is wrong with the “porpoise” ap- 
proach? 

This approach is wrong, first, because it is bad- 
mannered. It is neither Christlike nor gracious to 
force people to discuss personal matters against 
their own wishes. It is possible to seek to do the 
right thing in the wrong way. It is written of 
Isaiah’s Servant of the Lord and applied to the Lord 
Jesus that “He shall not strive, nor cry; neither 
shall any man hear his voice in the streets. A 
bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking flax 
shall he not quench” (Matthew 12:19, 20). Paul 
further reminds Timothy that as a Christian servant 
of the Lord he “must not strive; but be gentle unto 
all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness instruct- 
ing those that oppose themselves” (II Timothy 2:24, 
25). 

Second, this approach is wrong because it is 
foolish. It is the waste of an opportunity. The 
preacher has to proclaim the gospel and apply it 
in general to his audience; some points will strike 
home with a personal relevance, others will not. 
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The personal worker on the other hand has the great 
advantage that he may explain the gospel step by 
step to an interested friend and discover by inquiry 
whether he is being understood. He can apply it 
too to the particular needs of each individual. How 
foolish then to preach exactly the same sermon to 
everybody! 

Of course it is very helpful to have a mental 
framework of “the way of salvation,” but this learn- 
ing of verses was never meant to lead to automation. 
We must avoid both a stereotyped pattern of ex- 
planations and treating very different individuals 
as though they were mere targets for texts. See how 
the Lord Jesus spoke to different people: Nicodemus. 
the Samaritan woman, the rich young ruler and 
many others. Only one was asked to sell all that he 
had, only to one did He speak of the new birth, and 
only to one did He speak of particular sins. Our 
Lord approaches each one with love and considera- 
tion for his individual background and personality. 

How then can we avoid treading on the tails of 
others? 

To begin with, take time to make friends—obvi- 
ously only a brief acquaintance is possible with the 
casual contact on the train, but even here it is neces- 
sary to get on some common ground first. If you 
expect to meet another student almost daily for the 
next semester or year, premature and precipitate 
attempts to force a discussion of the gospel may 
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spoil many future golden opportunities for witness. 
If we pray for opportunities, God will give them to 
us. 

Never force people to talk until they want to do 
so; if we have aroused their curiosity by our con- 
sistent living and won their friendly interest, the 
time will come when they will not mind talking 
about spiritual issues. Try to encourage them to do 
the talking. Don’t just embark on a long sermon. 
Find out what the other person knows already by 
asking questions. This will probably open his eyes 
to his own ignorance and the inconsistency of some 
of his arguments, and it will open your eyes to the 
weakness of some of yours, as well as reveal some of 
his misconceptions. 

Notice again our Lord’s example as He walks with 
the two on the road to Emmaus. In reply to their 
question He says, “What things?” although He knew 
well. Notice that He first draws out of them their 
own account of His life, death and resurrection 
(Luke 24:13-27). 

As your friendship develops be asking yourself, 
“What is holding this person back from becoming 
a Christian?” I always find it helpful to think in 
terms of three main hindrances: ignorance, indif- 
ference and indecision. 

The first concerns the mind: there are things 
about being a Christian which he just doesn’t under- 
stand. Perhaps he is muddled about Christ’s Person 
or the purpose of His coming or the meaning of His 
death. Not only will you want to explain by show- 
ing him some of the relevant verses in the Bible, 
but you will want to be able to answer his difficulties. 
You will need to distinguish between the genuine 
problem and the red herring to throw you off the 
scent. 

The second concerns the conscience: it needs to 
be aroused by seeing God’s judgment on sin and our 
need of a Savior. 

The third concerns the will: this needs to be 
moved to respond in repentance and faith. 


Such an outline in our minds is a great help, but 
we need to be very adaptable. It is quite unlikely 
that we shall cover all the ground on one occasion. 
We may spend weeks or months seeking to inform 
him of the simple essentials of the gospel. Some of 
us have been so anxious to “get a decision” that we 
don’t first make sure that a person wants to decide 
or sees any need to do so or even understands what 
he is deciding about. The mind, conscience and 
will are involved as well as the emotions. 

There is great danger that in our eagerness we 
may bludgeon people into a spurious and purely 
emotional profession of conversion, instead of wait- 
ing for the Holy Spirit to do His work of conviction. 
The Spirit may well use verses which we show to the 
inquirer from our Bibles, but we must be careful 
not to embarrass him by waving about some huge 
well-marked Bible in a public place. What he may 
find helpful in the privacy of his own room may 
only antagonize him in the Student Union before 
sceptical friends. 

If verses are drawn from one specific passage of 
Scripture (e.g. Romans 3, John 3), there is more 
likelihood of your friend’s being able to remember 
them and look them up again, than if verses have 
been torn out of their contexts from all over the 
place. This means more hard Bible study on your 
part, but it is much more satisfactory than schemes 
based on proof texts. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that per- 
sonal evangelism is an art learned by personal ex- 
perience and not a technique taught us by others. 
This means that we learn, not merely by listening 
to talks or reading books about it, but by making 
friends with and then trying to win the non-Chris- 
tian. 

For if you can avoid treading on his tail, as the 
Mock Turtle said: 

“No wise fish would go anywhere without a por- 
poise!” END 
Reprinted by permission from the British InTER-VARSITY. 





IF YOU SAW a company of pilgrims walking as if for a wager, each with his 


Pilgrims 


Going 


teeth set; and if you happened to ask them one after another: whither they 
were going? And from each you were to receive the same answer that posi- 


tively they were all in such a hurry, that they had never found leisure to 


Nowhere 


inquire into the nature of their errand: confess, my dear sir, you would be 


startled at the indifference they exhibited. Am I going too far if I say that 
this is the condition of the large majority of our fellow-men?—Robert Louis 


Stevenson 
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Me Become 


@ Christian! i 


By STANLEY D. WALTERS 


Tux QUESTION of how one becomes a Christian 
is both practical and relevant. 

It is practical because it involves directly and 
intimately every person who is concerned about his 
relationship to God. 

It is relevant because of the upsurge in church 
and religious interest which marks our day. 

We are not interested here in outlining what God 
does when one becomes a Christian, but rather in 
understanding the human side of that relationship. 
Not “What does God do to save me?” but “What 
must I do to be saved?” is the focal point of our 
thinking. 

The very idea that there are conditions attached 
to becoming a Christian may seem out of place to 
some who say—quite truthfully—that one can never 
do anything to deserve salvation, and that to speak 
of conditions for salvation is to fall back on a 
medieval idea of merit. 

But to speak of the conditions of salvation does 
not mean works by which you come to deserve God’s 
forgiveness, but rather the steps which you must 
take to receive God’s free gift in Jesus Christ. 

It is easy to illustrate this distinction. There are 
circumstances in which a gift already belongs to 
you, but for you actually to possess it, further 
conditions must be met. A will, for example, must 
be probated or proved in a civil court before the 
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money can pass to the rightful and intended heir. 
Probating the will is a condition of receiving the 
inheritance, but it has nothing to do with your being 
the heir. The money is yours on a completely dif- 
ferent basis from your own merits at the moment. 
Still, there is a condition of receiving it which must 
be met. Even earned salary cannot be yours without 
your signature at the payroll window, or without 
your endorsement and surrender of the check. 

And in a similar way the gift of salvation is yours 
on a completely different basis from human merits. 
That basis is the death of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, in atonement for sin. It is received, not at- 
tained. But to receive this gift of God, certain steps 
are necessary on your part. It is these necessary, 
although not meritorious, conditions that we are 
interested in, the human side of becoming a Chris- 
tian. 

A COLLISION 

It is safe to say that you will never become a 
Christian without a definite sense that you need to 
become one. This consciousness of need is produced 
by the Holy Spirit, sent “to convince the world 
concerning sin, and righteousness, and judgment.” 
It is not a human condition to be met, for you 
cannot bring it about yourself; nevertheless, it is 
obviously an essential part in your becoming a 
Christian. 
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Brand Blanshard, in The Nature of Thought, sug- 
gests that all creative thought begins with a collision 
between a system already present in the mind, and 
some fragment that ought to be included in that 
system. So it is that phenomenal discoveries in the 
field of medicine often stem from a small—some- 
times chance—observation by a scientist, of strange 
and unaccountable features of otherwise familiar 
substances. Penicillin came from just such a colli- 
sion, when a scientist named Fleming noticed a 
strange mold growing on some experimental staphy- 
lococci. So it is also that philosophers and theolo- 
gians do some of their hardest thinking when they 
are trying to reconcile a stubborn fact with their 
accepted system of belief. 

The beginning of salvation for any person is a 
collision of his accepted way of life with God. You 
have gone on in selfish living, unconcerned about 
your relation to God, and then suddenly, there He 
is. You see quickly not only that He is different 
from the system of living you have adopted, but that 
He demands inclusion in your life. As a scientist 
faces a single datum which stubbornly contradicts 
his theory, so you face God. Elton Trueblood writes, 
“Christianity is not so much the thrill of discovery, 
as the consciousness of being assaulted.” You do 
not like it, but spiritual awakening has taken place, 
and you see that you need God. 

The sense of need includes an awareness that your 
wrong deeds and attitudes are displeasing to God. 
But more than conviction of sin, the Holy Spirit 
brings about what Bryan Green calls conviction of 
sinnership. Not just that you have done a few 
wrong things, but that you are a sinner whose heart 
is in rebellion against and in flight from the claims 
of God. Even the indignant protest, “I am not a 
sinner,” sinful in its self-righteousness, betrays you. 
A U-TURN 

It is out of this sense of need that true repentance 
springs. It must always be repentance of some- 
thing, and something which is known by you. It 
takes place when you realize that God can do 
nothing for you as long as you insist on clinging to 
things which separate you from Him. Not only does 
God want to see a disposition to shun that way of 
life which is displeasing to Him, but in the nature 
of things, He cannot come in where deliberate self- 
ishness is in control. 

Consequently, repentance involves a change of 
mind about your life, so that you are willing to part 
with all that you know to be separating you from 
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God. It is more than a second thought concerning 
an unwise action; it is more than remorse over the 
effects of sin; it is a moral u-turn by which you 
decisively break with self-centered living, in order 
to receive Christ. It is moving out the old furniture 
to make room for the new. It is laying down arms 
of rebellion to accept amnesty. 

Seen this way, repentance is far-removed from a 
meritorious work. It is not an act; it is a life-long 
state of mind and heart, an attitude of repugnance 
toward the things displeasing to God. This is why 
Luther opposed the sale of indulgences, for it fos- 
tered the idea that repentance was a formality of the 
moment. People could repent with neither a sense 
of sin nor a disposition to do differently in the 
future. True repentance springs from a deep sense 
of sinnership, brought about by the ministry of the 
Holy Spirit, and is a change of mind toward sin, 
from one attitude of embracing it to another of 
separation. 

LETTING GO 

Repentance is the negative preparation for re- 
ceiving salvation. Faith in Jesus Christ is the posi- 
tive side of becoming a Christian. Repentance 
rejects sin; faith accepts salvation. 

The New Testament, especially Paul and John, 
uses the cognate terms faith and believe in a rather 
special way. When speaking of personal salvation, 
these words are nearly always used with the prep- 
ositions in or on, as faith in Jesus Christ, or to 
believe on Him. In the Greek, this is actually the 
preposition eis, meaning into. This suggests the 
movement of trust into Jesus Christ. 

In other words, faith means to commit your whole 
self to Him, recognizing Him as the only power that 
can change your life. Faith is not doing, it is 
ceasing from doing; if it is not strain and tension, 
it is yielding; it is not clutching, it is letting go; 
it is not self-centered, it is Christ centered. 

John G. Paton’s translation for the South Sea 
Islanders of this idea in Acts 16:31 is instructive: 
“Lean your whole weight upon the Lord Jesus and 
thou shalt be saved.” 

The human side of becoming a Christian is thus 
seen actually to begin with God, in a sense of sin- 
nership produced by the Holy Spirit. From this 
may spring the desire to have the chasm between you 
and God bridged. Seeing that God cannot do more 
until you are willing to make room for Him, you 
repent of your sin and selfishness by turning from it, 
and at the same time, you put your whole life into 
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the hands of Jesus Christ for salvation. Of course, 
this has strong implications for the future: both the 
attitude of mind which repentance suggests, and the 
commitment of life which faith suggests, will lead 
you into daily obedience to Christ, as His will is 
revealed by the Bible and the Holy Spirit. But the 
essential conditions for salvation are but two: re- 
pentance and faith. 

A collision with God is disturbing, threatening, 
an encroachment upon the empire of self. God can- 
not be integrated into our natural lives without a 
revolution which displaces self with Christ as the 
center. And so we flee. In the words of Francis 
Thompson: 

I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the midst of tears 

I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 

But Christ is inevitable. We may reject Him, as 
did many when He was on earth. But “there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, where- 
by we must be saved.” Outside of Him we can only 
flee, a partial person, discovering that “naught con- 
tents thee, who content’st not Me.” 

Let go, and let God. Become a Christian. END 





EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside back cover) 


But back to the scrambled eggs and the Christian 
who went off the shallow end through godless phi- 
losophy. 

“Actually there’s nothing new in this situation. 
Back in the early 1800’s a young man entered col- 
lege (later Brown University) in Providence, Rhode 
Island. He came from a Christian home; in fact, 
his father was a Congregational minister who was 
known for his stand against those within his denom- 
ination who were denying such vital doctrines of the 
Christian faith as the Trinity. (It was at this time 
that Boston’s Park Street Church was founded by a 
group of Christians who left Old South Church.) 

“This young man fell in with a group of sceptics. 
They frequently held bull sessions late at night. The 
leader of the group was another young man named 
Jacob Eames. Eames had a ready, satisfying answer 
to all the Christian arguments. As a result of these 
philosophical discussions the minister’s young son 
lost whatever faith he had. 

“Like many of today’s intellectual prodigals, the 
son did not tell his father of his loss of faith. In- 
stead, on his visits home he simply avoided conver- 
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sations about Christian matters. 

“Upon graduation, with his parents’ half-hearted 
permission, the young man went to New York City. 
There he fell in with theater people, and had many 
friends until he no longer had any money. Then the 
prodigal left for home. 

“He couldn’t quite make home in one day’s travel, 
so he stopped at an inn just at twilight. The inn- 
keeper said he had a room, ‘But I don’t think you’d 
want it, and we have no other.’ 

““*What’s the matter with the room?’ 

“*There’s a dying man in the room next to it. 
The noise may disturb you,’ replied the innkeeper. 
“*No it won't,’ said the traveler. ‘I'll take it.’ 

“But it did disturb him, and his sleep was fitful. 
Creaking boards from the next room, as an attend- 
ant waited on the dying man; an occasional groan 
or moan; other noises kept him awake. And all the 
while he thought of what it would be like to be in 
the dying man’s place. ‘What if it were 1? Would 
I be ready to go out into eternity?’ 

“The very next moment an argument from the 
college bull sessions would come to his mind, bring- 
ing temporary relief. ‘If Jacob Eames were here 
he’d laugh at me. And he’d have satisfying an- 
swers.” 

Finally he fell asleep. And at daybreak all noises 
had ceased in the next room. Hurriedly dressing, 
the young man went downstairs to check out and 
resume his trip. 

“*How’s the sick man this morning?’ he asked 
the innkeeper. 

““*Why he died just before daybreak.’ 

“*T don’t suppose I’d know him, but what was 
his name?’ asked the traveler. 

‘Name was Jacob Eames,’ replied the innkeeper, 
‘from up Providence way.’ 

“That young man was Adoniram Judson, who 
later became the first great missionary to Burma. 
God had his own way of answering the sceptics and 
bringing the intellectual prodigal home. And I 
guess we'll have to trust Him to bring your friend, 
who has lost his faith at college, back home, too.” 

* * * 

“Maybe my friend shouldn’t have taken any phi- 
losophy courses.” 

“Perhaps so. But God has a way of taking men 
who have gone through philosophy courses and 
doubtings and denial and even sinful living, and 
turning them into Peters and Adoniram Judsons 
and John Newtons.” END 
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To See Ourselves 





Let me tell you about my witnessing. 





Did we ever tell that new guy off when he 
suggested that in our dorm Bible study. 





Won't catch me hanging around after Sure I’ll have the 
the meeting to taik to new people. posters done in time 








Some 18th Century Woodcuts with contemporary captions. 
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Inter-Varsity is just one of my many interests. 


Why go to an Inter-Varsity 
social when we can be alone? 





Our Executive Committee strives for unanimity. 














THAT NECESSARY DEPENDENCE 


3 THE FAST pace of modern life and Christian 
service, it is most important for us to take time out 
periodically to get our bearings. 

It is easy to be so completely engrossed in our 
particular course of study and friendships that we 
lose sight of an ultimate objective. Then we sud- 
denly are aware that we are working out our own 
projects without an awareness of God’s “overall 
strategic concept,” to borrow Winston Churchill’s 
expression. 

We must learn to live and work in a daily 
realization of the tremendous truth stated by the 
Apostle Paul: “From Him and through Him and to 
Him are all things. To Him be glory forever” 
(Romans 11:36). God is the Creator, Sustainer and 
Ultimate Goal of all existence. In dealing with some 
practical problems in the church at Corinth Paul 
further states: “Yet for us there is one God, the 
Father from whom are all things and for whom we 
exist, and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are 
all things and through whom we exist” (I Corin- 
thians 8:6). 

LIFE’S OBJECT 

The objective of all our life and service must be 
the glory of God. In the words of the catechism, 
“The chief end of man is to glorify God and enjoy 
Him forever.” Throughout the Old Testament we 
find that God is jealous of His honor and states, “I 
will not give my glory to another.” 





By Charlies E. Hummel 


This is the principle, but how does it work out 
practically? Simply this: We must not take the 
credit for any task which we perform. Although 
this may not be done consciously, insofar as we do 
not give God the praise for all that is accomplished 
we unconsciously take it for ourselves. How often 
in our conversation with others do we actually praise 
God and give Him the glory for that which He is 
doing through us? 

The strength and sincerity of our public testimony 
will be governed by the extent to which we thank 
God and acknowledge our dependence upon Him in 
our private prayers. When day by day there is an 
acknowledgment of complete dependence upon God 
in private, there will be an effective witness in 
public. Has not our Lord said, “Out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaks” (Matthew 
12:34). 

INSTRUMENT OF FAITH 

Both Old Testament prophet and New Testament 
apostle declare that “the just shall live by faith.” 
Without faith it is impossible to please God (He- 
brews 11:6). 

Giving precedence to this objective of the glory 
of God involves a life of faith. The glory belongs 
to God because the accomplishment is His. He is 
the Master Planner and Worker; we are His in- 
struments. God is working out His purposes in the 
world and it is our privilege to be co-laborers with 
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Him. 


Our task, as servants of Jesus Christ, is to learn 
what God is doing and the way in which he carries 
out His purposes, through study of the Scripture, 
meditation and prayer. Thus we discern our part 
and perform it in faith that it is contributing to 
God’s total purpose which is not yet apparent. 

Paul shows how Abraham is a great example 
along this line (Romans 4:20, 21): “He grew 
strong in his faith as he gave glory to God.” Here 
is the relationship between faith and the glory of 
God. Abraham was given a glimpse of God’s pur- 
pose. God made great promises to him. Abraham 
lived in faith as he worked toward this objective, 
“fully convinced that God was able to do what He 
had promised.” 

Oswald Chambers states that our Christian lives 
are measured by the promises of God. Here he 
briefly paraphrases a statement of Peter that “His 
divine power has granted to us all things that per- 
tain to life and godliness, through the knowledge of 
Him who called us to his own glory and excellence, 
by which He has granted to us His precious and 
very great promises, that through these you may 
escape from the corruption that is in the world 
because of passion, and become partakers of the 
divine nature” (I] Peter 1:3, 4). 

But is not much of the weakness in our Christian 
life and service the result of our ignorance of the 
promises of God? We do have many of them in our 
minds, of course, but to what extent are we firmly 
grasping promises of God for our own personal situ- 
ation? To what extent is our service characterized 
by a knowledge of what God purposes to do and a 
confidence in specific promises toward this end? 

First of all there are many promises having to 
do with us as individuals “that pertain to life and 
godliness.” There are many promises in the Scrip- 
ture: freedom from the power of sin, assurance of 
salvation, wisdom, rest, supply of every need, strength 
for tasks, contentment. Do we ever meditate upon 
these promises until the Holy Spirit witnesses with 
our spirit that God is speaking to us in our present 
situation ? 

“Faith comes by hearing the Word of God.” As 
we meditate upon these promises of God we are 
enabled to respond and believe that God is able to 
perform that which He has promised. Faith is our 
“yes” to God’s promise. 

Then there is the matter of our work. Each of 
us has been given some particular service for Jesus 
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Christ. How is it to be done? We must learn to 
discern His purpose and principles and then work 
confidently in the light of them. 

When an infantry operation is planned, the pla- 
toon leaders are called to battalion or regimental 
headquarters for a briefing. First the overall stra- 
tegic picture is presented, then each officer is in- 
structed in the part his particular platoon will play. 
He then goes back to his platoon to give each squad 
its assignment and explain not only the particular 
task but also how the efforts of each soldier fit into 
the overall operation. 

How often as Christians we are content simply to 
fight from our own foxhole without too much idea of 
what the Commander-in-Chief has as His objective. 
THE MOTIVE OF LOVE 

In all this life and service the only acceptable 
motive is that of love. Paul states that the only 
thing which matters is “faith working through love” 
(Galatians 5:6). In I Corinthians 13, the great 
chapter on love, he states that all knowledge and 
service are valueless without love. Our Lord Him- 
self summed up the law and the prophets as whole- 
hearted love of God and one’s neighbor. At the 
Last Supper He made love the criterion of Christian 
discipleship. 

The more we meditate upon this matter the 
more we realize that we do not have, nor can we 
generate, this love.’ It is the Fruit of the Spirit. 
That which God requires He alone can give. All 
who are led by the Spirit of God are sons of God. 
Here again we find our need for complete de- 
pendence upon God day by day. Is it not our 
experience that when this dependence goes, love 
is the first to go’ with it? 

That which I plan and work to achieve in the 
energy of the flesh is wood, hay and stubble. No 
action can be evaluated apart from its motive. 
The greatest sacrifice or the most humanitarian act, 
if done from a motive of selfishness, is sin. That 
which I do, however, out of a pure motive of love 
for God, worked out in faith, will prove to be gold 
and silver at the judgment seat of Christ. 

Thus we see that achieving our objective that 
God be glorified, working it out in faith and with 
a pure motive of love all lead us to and stem from 
complete dependence upon God day by day. It is 
just this dependence at which the natural man 
rebels. Yet to be dependent upon God is to fulfil 
our nature, for the glory of the creature is to recog- 
nize his complete dependence upon God. END 
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you don’t marry 


Name Withheld 


Dear JANE, 


Your letter written on Joan’s wedding day 
arrived yesterday and I’ve thought of it almost 
continually since. I know how it feels to be maid 
of honor at a younger sister’s wedding, and I 
appreciate your honesty in describing your mixed 
emotions. 

All of us have to face the possibility that God’s 
plan for our lives may not include marriage, and 
of course you wonder if there can ever be complete 
spiritual victory over your natural desire for a 
husband, a home and children. I'll try, since you 
ask me, to share with you some of the ways in 
which God has directed my thinking along these 
lines. 

The fact that you’re now 25 and not married 
does not necessarily mean that marriage is not in 
God’s plan for you. You and even I, in spite of my 
additional 20 years, may find that God has someone 
for us whom He has not yet brought into our lives. 
But I believe that you’re wise to recognize the pos- 
sibility of having to spend your life alone, and to 
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face it: to bring this part of your life to Him in 
complete surrender. You'll find it’s something not 
achieved overnight or arrived at easily; yet the 
sooner we begin to bring this innermost core of our 
lives to God in utter relinquishment, the easier it 
will be to learn the secret of real victory, not only 
in this area, but in all others. I’m sure it’s not pos- 
sible to know true victory along general lines if one 
has not at least begun to seek and to find His vic- 
tory in this most difficult and important question. 
We don’t know why God chooses to give the joys 
of marriage to some of His children and to withhold 
them from others, and at first there’s a tendency 
to feel left out, almost cheated of something that 
is ours by right. The same thing is true in matters 
of health. One who is often ill and who suffers 
greatly finds it hard to look at other Christians 
who have normal health and not ask “Why?” 
This painful “Why?” must be brought to God 
in surrender over and over again as life goes on. 
Indeed, there is no answer to it on earth. How 
non-Christians, especially girls, deal with such prob- 
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lems I can’t imagine. I’m profoundly thankful that 
I don’t have to do so. 


But for us who have committed our lives to God 
through Jesus Christ there is an answer, and in it 
is peace. We know that in God’s infinite wisdom 
and sovereignty, His way is perfect, and that one 
radiant morning in the light of His eternal rev- 
elation all such questions will be answered to our 
utmost satisfaction. How thankful I am that I know 
Him. Sometimes | try to imagine what it would 
be like to face life without Him. Oh, Jane, what a 
wonderful thing it is to know Jesus Christ! 

Now supposing that God is calling you to a 
single life, how can you face it without becoming 
bitter, frustrated and resentful? 

First, of course, as I’ve already said, you must 
bring all of your life to God in unconditional 
surrender, and especially this part with its details 
and implications. Then you must seek to grow 
along certain lines that will help make His victory 
really yours. 

I think perhaps it’s here that some Christian 
girls fail. Accepting the possibility that they will 
remain unmarried, they either consciously or un- 
consciously assume that as a result only a second- 
best life is open to them, and accordingly they live 
on the plains instead of finding the wings that God 
would provide for soaring to the heights. For the 
mountain peaks of Christian living aren’t reserved 
for the married alone. They are reachable to all 
who want to appropriate His grace to scale them. 
And sometimes | think that He has special heights 
of joy in Himself for those from whom He has with- 
held the beauties of marriage. 

That true Christian marriage is beautiful, no one 
can deny. It is the highest expression on earth of 
the relationship between Christ and His Church. To 
look at it scornfully and say, in effect, “I didn’t 
want that anyway,” is to disparage God’s loveliest 
revelation of Himself apart from Christ. Too many 
single girls adopt this sour grapes attitude, but the 
path to victory doesn’t run through that vineyard. 
We shouldn't be ashamed of our natural desire for 
marriage, which is God-given and right. But 
neither should we feel that, lacking such consum- 
mation, our lives will be incomplete. For we are 
complete in Jesus Christ, and the most beautiful 
marriage on earth is only a shadow of that union 
with Him which may be experienced by any one 
who will earnestly set herself to seek it. 
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I sometimes wonder if God has withheld marriage 
from me so that my whole heart may be centered 
in love for Him. If so, I have “the better part;” 
for to know Him is the truest satisfaction in life. 
Not that married people may not or do not know 
this; many of God’s greatest saints have been mar- 
ried. But I can’t help noticing the amazing heights 
reached by certain unmarried women (Amy 
Carmichael, Mary Slessor, Frances Ridley Havergal, 
to name a few) and to wonder, at least, if a special 
fulness of joy and achievement may not be reserved 
for the unmarried woman who seeks to give herself, 
soul and body, to the Lord Jesus Christ. 1 wonder 
if it is by accident that countless single women are 
among the greatest names in missionary history, 
or if it may be for reasons something like this. 
But I’m digressing 

I think that most, perhaps all, of the highest 
joys of marriage are open to the soul who knows 
Christ; and to know Him in His fulness must be 
the supreme desire of our lives. 

The companionship and fellowship of a God-given 
marriage are a lovely thing. One is never alone 
for very long. In absence the partners experience 
a sweet sense of each other’s presence, an over- 
whelming desire for the beloved one’s return. But 
this is merely a picture, a shadow of the relationship 
between Christ and His own, of which we may 
have the very substance. As we realize more and 
more of His presence, we come to know that we 
too are never alone. Though absent from Him now, 
our hearts rest in His sweet companionship, and 
more and more earnestly long for the hour of His 
Death becomes our entrance to His be- 
loved presence. 

And these things are not theory. They are re- 
ality . . . the quintessence of Christian experience, 
as real as marriage itself. They are real enough to 
take away the chill of entering an empty apartment 
when you come home from work, real enough to fill 
lonely evenings with exquisite content. Are they 
even more real than a companion in the flesh? | 
do not know; I only know that the companionship 
of Jesus is real and satisfying. And you may find 
that reality too, if you come to Him for it. 

Perhaps you've longed for the mutual under- 
standing that God gives to the man and woman He 
has brought together. Though one’s closest friends 
may misunderstand, one’s life-partner, if the mar- 


return. 


riage was made in heaven, seldom will. You and 
I can substitute for that “seldom” an indisputable 
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“never.” The infinite understanding of the Son of 
God penetrates every part of our lives, going far 
beyond that of the most loving and discerning hus- 
band, far beyond our understanding of ourselves. 
What rest, what serenity, what security is ours in 
Him. Every human being longs for another’s com- 
plete understanding; comparatively few achieve it, 
even in the sweetest marriage ties. Yet it is ours 
for the taking. God has not withheld this priceless 
gift from us just because we are not married. Let 
us cultivate it, living in its beauty. 

Another joy of marriage not denied us is the 
expression of our love in service. How eagerly the 
Christian wife tries to please her husband, preparing 
his favorite dishes, keeping their home clean and 
neat and his laundry lovingly and carefully done, 
endeavoring to fill his leisure hours with joy and 
content, seeking fittingly to entertain his business 
associates. All this opportunity is ours, and more. 
To make our hearts a worthy and spotless home 
for our Beloved, yielding ourselves to Him who 
Himself works this within us by His Spirit; to seek 
to please Him in the tiniest details of our lives; 
to delight His heart with our love and praise and 
companionship; to serve His Church because it 
. . Has any bride a higher and 
And the sweet rewards of such 
service are ours not only today but through eternity. 

What about children? I can hear you ask, for I 
know how you love them. Surely, you will say, this 
is one place where only marriage can satisfy the 
deep longing of every woman to bring other lives 
into the world, to love and nurture them, to bring 
them up to know and serve the Savior. Surely this 
is one thing denied the woman who does not marry. 

On the contrary, Jane, this is a sphere in which 
we may be as productive as our married sisters, pos- 
sibly more so, since we shall probably have more 
time over the years than they. The unmarried wom- 
an in union with Jesus Christ will know, richly and 
abundantly, the joy of creating new life in fellow- 
ship with Him. He desires that we bring forth fruit 
unto eternal life; and if we yield ourselves to Him, 
He will fulfil His good pleasure through us, and we 
shall know the holy joys of spiritual motherhood. 

Recently I spent a week’s vacation with an old 
school friend who had just recently become a Chris- 
tian. | have seldom seen such hunger for the things 
of God. We spent every available moment discuss- 
ing spiritual things and in prayer and fellowship. 
How she drank in the things of Christ! I was utterly 


brings Him joy . 
lovelier calling? 
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drained after each long talk, yet exquisitely happy 
and content; during that beautiful week I wondered 
if any human mother nursing her child ever knew 
more joy and satisfaction than I in nurturing this 
newly-born soul. . . 

The unmarried woman who has learned to share 
the life of the Son of God will be able to give to 
others in their time of need. Not long ago a young 
friend of mine lost her baby and I tried to comfort 
her. Evidently what I had to say touched her heart, 
for she burst out: “How can you understand so 
well? I don’t see how anyone who hasn’t been 
through it can possibly know what it’s like to lose 
your baby, but you really seem to know! How can 
you do it?” I murmured something conventional. 
But what I could have told her was that any single 
woman who has relinquished all claims to married 
happiness and given them back to God has known 
the death of not one but all her children, of her 
husband, her home, of all such hopes and dreams. 
She has indeed “been through it,” and can enter 
another’s sorrow and bring the comfort wherewith 
she herself has been comforted by God. 

We must remember too, Jane, that not all mar- 
riages bring these joys of companionship, fellowship 
and understanding. Not all wives find love’s reward 
in service. Many are lonely, misunderstood, and 
serve all their lives for meager thanks. Not all wives 
become mothers, and of those who do, not all see 
their children find eternal life in Christ. Surely 
this must be the greatest of all sorrows. 

But for the woman who finds her all in Jesus 
Christ, satisfaction in all these things is assured. 
Fellowship and love transcending even the most 
beautiful human relationship is ours if we will have 
it. Spiritual motherhood is certain if we know 
Christ aright, and none of our children will ever be 
lost to Him. 

But are there no regrets? Is it possible always 
to live in the realm of the spiritual? Have we not 
physical bodies with physical needs that make them- 
selves felt? 

In the first place, no one has to make the sac- 
rifices involved in remaining single all at once. 
Fortunately, we can’t see into the future, and day 
by day there are lovely, absorbing, satisfying ex- 
periences. Our work, friendships, recreation, hob- 
bies, Christian service all help. Life today for the 
healthy intelligent single woman can be very re- 
warding. If we had to meet our problems all at once 
or without aid we might indeed be overwhelmed. 
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As the years go by, however, deep insistent voices 
make themselves heard within us. This undertone 
can be very strong and it grows with the years. But 
if we have been living in fellowship with God, our 
life in Him has been growing too; and if we have 
trusted Him in this matter early in life and renewed 
our commitment whenever a new surge of desire or 
loneliness has arisen, we find that His answer not 
only keeps pace with these inner questionings, but 
actually transcends them. At least that has been my 
experience. It is infinitely easier for me to be un- 
married today than it was 20 or even 10 years ago. 
This is not because the human heart becomes less 
lonely as the years pass—it becomes more so—but 
my fellowship with Christ is so much deeper now 
that the voices of loneliness are heard less clearly, 
even though humanly speaking they may be louder. 

A great deal depends upon entering this com- 
mitted relationship with Christ long before it be- 
comes evident that you are likely to remain unmar- 
ried. That’s why I’m writing you in such detail. 
Seek His grace now in this regard. If you marry, 
this union with Christ will be your greatest assur- 
ance of a happy marriage; if you don’t marry, it is 
your only security against a lonely, bitter, barren 
old age. 

Of course there will always be difficulties. Desires 
you had thought completely committed will suddenly 
arise to stab you at unexpected times. A child’s 
face, a fleeting exchange of tender glances between 
a wife and her husband when you are visiting, a 
new bride’s radiance — such things may catch you 
unawares with a swelling of desire that will be very 
strong. But don’t waste time worrying about them. 
Such desires aren’t wrong, but they must continually 
be kept under His control. At such moments renew 
your commitment to Him, seek His grace, lift your 
heart to Him in love and trust, and He will fill it 
with Himself. 

I have found that one of the hardest things about 
being alone is that when a sudden surge of affection 
wells up within me, as it does in every normal out- 
going woman, there is no one on whom to bestow 
it. Oh, I know the books say to go visit a hospital, 
help some needy child and so on; these things of 
course are helpful. But if you are at home, alone, 
with no time to go out seeking those who need your 
love just then, you can be almost swamped by the 
power of that need to give affection—and what can 
you do? I have found perfect and beautiful release 
by simply and deliberately lifting my heart in a 
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flood of adoration to God, pouring out my soul be- 
fore Him in worship and praise. His answering in 
filling of love and contentment is instantaneous, 
overwhelming in its power and beauty. 

Does He let these deep desires spring up within 
us in order that we may satisfy our hearts with His 
love and His heart with ours? I think He does. To 
know that we may bring joy to the heart of God is 
a solemn and wonderful thing. Oh, Jane, there is 
no longing that He cannot fill, for He calls those 
whom He asks to walk alone on earth to a momen- 
tary, continuous life of love and fellowship with 
Him. 

Such a life has its rewards not only on earth but 
also in heaven. There every soul shall know perfect 
and complete happiness as each is filled with the ful- 
ness of God. But we can only be filled to capacity ; 
souls of great capacity shall know more of God than 
souls of lesser capacity. The closeness of our fellow- 
ship with Christ on earth determines the capacity 
for our eternal enjoyment of Him. The more time 
and thought and love we give Him now, the richer 
and deeper and fuller shall be our experience of God 
in eternity. May He teach us to use every oppor- 
tunity for His eternal glory and our eternal good. 

I like to remember that our Lord Jesus was un- 
married. Although He was the Son of God, He had 
a human body just as we have. His humanity would 
have been incomplete had not He too known the pull 
of physical desire. We catch a glimpse of His long- 
ing for companionship in His cry to the disciples, 
“Will ye also go away?” and we see something of 
His desire for home life in His enjoyment of the 
home at Bethany. I am sure that the Son of Man 
must have longed for someone of His own, just as 
we do. He found His answer in fellowship with 
God; there is no other answer. When we read that 
He was in every respect tempted as we are, yet with- 
out sinning, and is able to help those who are 
tempted, we realize that He knows and understands 
our fear of not marrying and all its implications. 
He is ready to give us His companionship and vic- 
tory if we come to Him. 

We must never forget that His love for us is so 
great that He was willing to forego His perfect fel- 
lowship with the Father, suffering the darkness of 
utter and complete loneliness, that we might know 
the joys of fellowship with God. Surely He who 
loved us unto death will not withhold the comfort 
of His fellowship from those who need and seek it. 

END 
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Intellectual 

Prodigals 
S, NSHINE streamed through the open window and 
brightened the rough plank table. Birds sang in the 
trees just beyond the screen, while an outboard mo- 
tor growled on the lake. (Ever notice how God’s 
creations sing, but man’s products growl or whine 
or they’re just plain noisy.) 

It was breakfast at a student camp. There were 
nine men at this particular table. 

“Scrambled eggs, please. Thanks. — Like I was 
saying, this fellow was a philosophy major. A bril- 
liant fellow and a real Christian. But he got in these 
philosophy courses and now you'd never know that 
he ever had been a Christian.” 

“So he went off the deep end,” I commented. 

“No,” came a quiet voice from the far end of the 
table, previously silent. “He went off the shallow 
end.” 

* * * 

Shallow, not deep. The quiet lad rebuked me for 
an attitude almost unconsciously absorbed—an atti- 
tude that is at odds with God’s viewpoint as re- 
vealed in the Bible. 

| began to think of other scrambled ideas. The 
first one that occurred to me was the order in which 
we speak of “body, soul and spirit.”” God’s Word 
says, “spirit, soul and body”—not an insignificant 
difference. 

* * * 

I remember reading Dr. F. B. Meyer’s comment 
that in heaven the order of things is reversed from 
what it is down here. “Down here,” said Dr. Meyer, 
“gold is on top. It’s our most precious possession. 
sut up there it’s on the bottom: they pave the streets 
with it!” 
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e Queen’s Christian Fellowship (1vcF at Queen’s 
U., Kingston, Ont.) held “football suppers” to intro- 
duce non-Christians to the group and to present the 
claims of Christ. Program included food, games, 
singing, and a devotional talk by a group member. 
Attendance at these post-game affairs was encourag- 
ing. 


e Nurses at Delaware Hospital, Wilmington, are 
studying the Gospel of John for an hour every Monday 
evening with student leaders. A number of the group 
attended a week-end conference at Downingtown, Pa. 
The group boosted interest in the missionary convention 
by showing slides of the 1954 convention. 


e Two students found Christ as Saviour at the 
U. of Washington’s Husky Christian Fellowship con- 
ference. Christians realized more fully their respon- 
sibilities to the Lord as obedient believers. Robert 
Lindberg was the speaker. 


e A Foreign Missions Fellowship group has been 
organized for the first time at Westminster Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia. The weekly noon meeting, di- 
rected by international students from the Orient, is a 
study of Mission Fields Today. Dr. Francis R. Steele of 
the North Africa Mission spoke at a dinner meeting on 
the place of prayer in missions. 


e Wayne Christian Fellowship (Wayne State U., 
Detroit) sponsored a picnic for international stu- 
dents. After eating in the park, the group returned 
to the campus for games and fellowship. About 50 
WCFers and overseas friends attended. 


e The Nurses Christian Fellowship chapter at Passa- 
vant Memorial Hospital, Chicago, held a social at the 
student residence. About 35 attended, played games, 
sang, and listened to a devotional message. 


e A book table during Religious Emphasis Week 
proved spiritually profitable for the Campus Chris- 
tian Fellowship (1vcF at Bowling Green State U., 
Ohio). Members alternated at the table, keeping it 
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open from 8:30 to 4:30. Books designed to interest 
non-Christians and those that would be of help to 
Christians were sold. The Impossibility of Agnos- 
ticism was the best seller. Many student contacts 
were made through the table, and the group got in 
touch with a pastor on the administrative staff and 
another Christian student. The ccF also maintains 
a book table during frosh orientation week. “We 
praise God for this opportunity,” says the secretary. 
“The biggest work is the follow-up.” 


e ‘Pray without ceasing” is a project of the Foreign 
Missions Fellowship at Piedmont Bible Schools, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Prayer reminders are written on a special 
section of the blackboard in each classroom, with name 
of a country and missionary working in that area. Prayer 
cards are placed in a box at the entrance to the dining 
hall. They are kept up to date by individual prayer 
groups. A file is maintained to provide information as 
to needs of fields and mission boards. Many students 
attended the Southeastern regional FMF conference at 
Tocoa, Ga. 


e John Walden and ivcF staff member Robert 
Mann spoke at the Kansas-Oklahoma week-end con- 
ference. Messages and Bible studies concerned the 
individual’s relationship to Christ as a believer in 
Him, walking with Him, and living for Him. 


e Nurses at Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, 
have organized a gospel team which conducts services 
at nearby city and suburban churches. The NCF chapter 
also has a quartet to provide music for churches and 
IVCF meetings. The Moody Institute of Science film, 
“Red River of Life’’ was shown at a chapter meeting. 


e Staff member Courtney Furman and grad vol- 
unteer Ralph Buscarello represented Inter-Varsity 
at Michigan Tech’s (Houghton, Mich.) Religious 
Emphasis Week. The chapter arranged meetings in 
dorms and a fraternity, which provided opportuni- 
ties for presenting the gospel and for personal and 
group discussions. 

—James W. REAPSOME 





